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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


OLD  Captain  Kidd  was  not  exa^tl^  gi  great  man.  Alone 
he  pirated  the  ocean  lanes  taking  toll  of  ships,  gold, 
and  precious  jewels.  Can  you  imagine  him  breaking  open  a 
chest  of  Pieces  of  Eight  and  grumbling,“I  wish  it  were  fruit”. 

In  those  days  riches  could  not  buy  fruit  nor  vegetables  i/i  the 
winter . . .  nor  far  at  sea.  Today,  chefs  open  cans  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  all  over  the  world  every  day  in  the  year.  Heekin 
salutes  the  canning  industry  for  its  contribution  to  the  meal¬ 
time  happiness  of  the  world— and  extends  to  you  a  personal 
service  that  actually  interests  itself  in  the  problems  of  your 
business.  Can  the  Heekin  Research  Department  help  you? 
No  obligation. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


NAME 


FIRM 


Universal  Corn  Cutter 

A  quality  producer  lor 
both  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn.  Will 
single  cut  for  true  whole 
grain  corn;  double  cut 
for  cut  kernel  corn;  and 
cut  and  scrape  for 
cream  style  corn. 

Gives  big  increase  in 
yield  and  profits. 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler  ^ 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct,  and  handles  more  difficult  can- 
filling  jobs  than  any  other  machine 
built.  Fills  all  cans  exactly  alike. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous; 
unless  can  is  in  proper  position  to 
receive  it,  the  product  will  not  flow. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Embodies  all  good  features  of  previous 
leading  silkers,  plus  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  improvements.  Stronger,  more 
rigid  and  requires  much  less  space 
than  other  models.  The  ultimate  in 
corn  silkers.  Built  either  for  cream 
style  or  whole  grain  corn. 


Cob-Corn 

Trimmer 


A  simple,  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  canner  of 
"corn-on-the-cob".  It 
trims  all  ears  to  an 
exactly  uniform  length. 


Super  Husker 

Husks  from  120  to  160  ears  per 
minute  —  handling  all  the  corn 
that  two  operators  can  possibly 
feed.  The  fastest,  strongest, 
most  efficient  green  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine  ever  built.  Takes 
no  more  space  than  a  single 
Husker. 


The  most  important  move  in  the  corn  canning 
business  is  to  get  your  plant  fully  equipped 
with  modernized  machinery.  This  insures  a 
quality  pack  produced  with  greatest  economy. 

On  this  page  are  shown  "leader"  machines  for 
corn  canners,  and  this  equipment  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  machine  bearing  the  Sprague- 
Sells  name  is  a  leader  in  its  field. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  depend¬ 
able  canning  machinery  for  all  food  products. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ail  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.  I  Peerless 

S  Removes  all  foreign  mat- 

f  from  corn,  pumpkin 

BsA  VlW  other  large  round 

!■  product 

corn  and  cuts  labor 

FOR 

Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  . 
I  ^  I  Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 

I  H  I  ...  High  Pressure  Washer 

H  ^  Inspection  Conveyors  . . . 

■  Ear  Corn  Blancher  .  .  .  Model  5  Cutter  .  .  . 

B  Knife  Grinders  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  ... 

Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  .  .  Re- 
silker  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
Corn  Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 
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The  Sprague-Sells  machines  shown  on  this 
page  are  designed  especially  for  the  canner 
of  quality  peas  and  l^ans.  These  machines 


Elevator  Boot 

Lcrads  elevator  buckets  uniformly  and  entirely 
without  the  slightest  damage  to  peas  or  beans. 
Qreatly  improved  over  all  earlier  Boots. 
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Washer— Sortei 
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Mo  the  PROFIT  ROW 


lulth  these  MODERN 
MACHINES.. 


2  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  (Spragu*-S«lls  Division) 
\  I  Please  send  ns  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 
name . 


HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Peerless  Juice  and  Pulp  Filler 


Peerless  Juice  Filler  equipped  with  new  styl 
valves  that  never  drip  or  miss.  Every  ca 
filled  exactly  as  you  want  it.  Made  in  severe 
sizes  for  any  speed  up  to  250  cans  per  minuti 


s 

Pulps 


January  IS, 1937 
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COOK  ROOM 
ACTIVITIIS  ^ 


Peerless  Steam  Hoist 

Serves  any  number  of  vertical  retorts  up 
to  16.  This  is  a  thoroughly  safe  and  reli¬ 
able  circle  hoist. 


Equipment 


Crown  the  success  of  your  Cook  Room  activities 
with  Sprague-Sells  equipment!  These  machines 
have  been  the  standard  of  the  canning  industry 
for  half  a  century,  serving  thousands  of  canneries 
all  over  the  world. 

Sturdy,  safe,  and  reliable  design  and  construction 
feature  Sprague-Sells  equipment;  yet  prices  are 
surprisingly  low. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy 
of  General  Catalog  No.  400,  showing  the  complete 
Sprague-Sells  line  of  catming  equipment  for  all 
food  products. 


Standard 

Retort 

Vertical,  all  steel 
welded  retort  made 
in  one-,  two-,  three- 
and  four -crate  sizes. 


Horizontal  Retort 

Easily  installed  and  operated.  No  hoist 
required. 


Can  Dryer 

Wipes  cans  perfectly  dry  to  allow  immedi¬ 
ate  labeling  and  avoid  rusting. 


Standard  Crate  Perforated  Crate 

Has  slatted  sides  and  Made  of  solid  perforated 
perforated  bottom.  Strong  metal.  Very  sturdy, 
and  reliable. 


Sanitary  Can  Washer 

Washes,  rinses  and  sterilizes  cans  thor¬ 
oughly  with  both  steam  and  water. 


Cooling  Tank 

Built  to  fit  your  requirements  —  in  any 
size  required  --  single  or  double  width  — 
straight  away  or  with  turn.  Built  either 
over  head  cr  under-slung  style. 


Hawkins  Hoist 

For  serving  any  number  of  retorts  installed 
in  a  straight  line. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Equipment 

We  supply  complete  lines  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  canning  the  following 
products.  All  are  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  Catalog  No.  400. 
Corn  .  .  .  Peas  .  .  .  Tomatoes  .  .  . 
Tomato  Products  .  .  .  Beans  .  .  . 
Beets  .  .  .  Pumr>kin  .  .  .  Peaches  .  .  . 
Apricots  .  .  .  Apples  .  .  .  Pears  .  .  . 
Other  Fruits  .  .  .  Meat  Products  .  .  . 
Sea  Foods  .  .  .  Etc. 


ammllor  Modern  Canning  Equipment 
Book  /  for  All  Food  Products 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  us  your  General  Cata¬ 
log  No.  400. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP^N 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

•  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  < 


NAME. 


FIRM 


CITY. 


500  POUNDS 

Aero' 


Cyanamid 

L  ’  UNDER 

L  COVER  CROP  A 


mm 


MANURE 


/n  the  Soil 


500  pounds  of  ‘Aero’  Cyanamid  per  acre 
plowed  under  with  cover  crops  or  other 
organic  materials,  produces  an  effect 
equal  to  that  of  10  tons  of  animal  manure 


^  .  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 


for  LEAFLET  ■  30  Rockfe 


Manufacturers  of  ‘Aero’  Cyanamid,  ‘ Ammo-Phos 
and  ‘Aero’  Super  Phosphate  32% 


*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 


‘Aero’  Cyanamid 

21%  NITROGEN  and  70%  HYDRATED  LIME 


MAKE 


jamiary  18, 1937 


GROW  CROPS  LIKE  THESE  ! 
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AVARS  SPECIAL  HIGH  SPEED 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 


See  the  first  showing  at  our  Booth  No.  3 


( 


UVCft 

HANDWHE£L 


REVOLVING 

PEA  GRADE 

SPRAY  PIPE 
VALVE 


PEA 
HANDWHEEL 


STEAM  COIL 

BRINE  ADJUSTING 
WHEEL 

BRINE 
INDICATOR 


POINTS  off  SUPERIORITY 


1.  Higher  Speed. 

2.  All  controls  on  one  side. 

3.  Direct  drive  to  closing  machine  or  pulley. 

4.  Longer  can  feed,  easily  accessible. 

5.  Pre-briner  putting  a  measured  amount  of  brine 
in  empty  can. 

6.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  peas. 

7.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  brine. 


8.  Nozzle  plate  over  cans  adjustable  for  No.  1 
to  No.  2  cans  without  extra  nozzles. 

9.  Change  grade  lever  and  take  out  all  cans  from 
Filler  at  last  of  grade,  all  the  rest  of  filler 
standing  still. 

10.  No  waste  of  brine  with  more  funnels,  cans 
have  longer  time  under  funnels. 

11.  Larger  revolving  hopper. 

12.  Gears  enclosed  so  brine  cannot  rust  them 
out  or  remove  oil  and  grease  from  bearings. 

13.  Bronze  Bush  Bearings. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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LATE 

75  fodOdatfs  fo  canning 

WALAH  6ENAH 


8  Wilt -Resistant 
VaKictics 

(Hut  6vinif  (Uin/u/Cir  tluxLa^ 


A  L  A  H 

SKA 


FIRST  EARLY 
S5  to  60  dags  io  canning 
ALAH  MARDELAH 


t 


SECOND  EARLY 

60  to  10  dags  to  canning 

EARLV  PERFECTAH  GRADAH 


MID-SEASON 
10  to  75  dags  ta  canning 
PERFECTAH  PREMAH 


"CHUCKY"  BONNETT 


MR.  CANNER: 

My  Dad  wants  to  see  you  at  the  National 
Conners’  Convention. 

He  is  always  talking  ed^out  the  proven 
strains  of  seed  peas  that  are  grown  by  the 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Company  for  you 
Canners.  I’m  sure  they  have  just  the 
vcirieties  you  need. 


We  invite  you  to  call  at  rooms 
546A  and  548A 
Stevens  Hotel 

National  Canners’  Convention 

WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


January  18,  1937 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

TO  THE  OLD  GUARDS 

I  want  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  man  who 
has  suffered  and  seen  and  knows, 

Who  has  measured  his  pace  on  the  battle 
line  and  given  and  taken  blows; 

Who  has  never  whined  when  the  scheme  went 
wrong  nor  scoffed  at  the  failing  plan — 

But  taken  his  dose  with  a  heart  of  trust  and 
the  faith  of  a  gentleman; 

Who  has  parried  and  struck  and  sought  and 
given  and  scarred  with  a  thousand  spears — 
Can  lift  his  head  to  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
isn’t  ashamed  of  his  tears. 

I  want  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
has  been  through  it  all  and  seen, 

Who  has  walked  with  the  night  of  an  unseen 
dread  and  stuck  to  the  tvorld-machine ; 

Who  has  beaten  his  breast  to  the  winds  of 
dawn  and  thirsted  and  starved  and  felt 
The  sting  and  the  bite  of  the  bitter  blasts 
that  the  mouths  of  the  foul  have  dealt; 

Who  was  tempted  and  fell,  and  arose  again, 
and  has  gone  on  trusty  and  true, 
y  With  God  supreme  in  his  manly  heart  and  X 
his  courage  burning  anew.  N 

— From  “The  Kan  Kan” — Author  Unknown. 

SYMPATHY — The  whole  industry,  but  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  supply  men  in  particular,  and  the  Old 
Guard  to  the  man,  will  regard  as  a  personal  loss 
the  heavy  affliction  recently  visited  upon  “Sam”  Gors- 
line.  Secretary  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  in  charge  of  the  Big  Machinery  Show,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Old  Guard  Society.  “Sam”  is  a  dyna¬ 
mo  of  energy,  and  he  needs  it  all  to  handle  the  Big 
Convention  in  all  its  details.  His  friends  will  readily 
realize  what  a  strain  on  him  this  will  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  will  spare  him  every  possible  way 
in  straightening  out  their  own  troubles,  and  in  refrain¬ 
ing  from  reminding  him  of  this  sad  event. 

“Sam”  was  justly  proud  of  his  son  Richard  H.,  who 
made  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  stood  high  in 
his  classes  and  graduated  five  years  ago  with  high 
honors,  and  was  appointed,  after  receiving  his  com¬ 
mission,  to  the  Aviation  branch.  He  continued  to  show 
his  high  ability  in  mastering  the  technique  of  this,  and 
in  three  years  of  flying  never  had  an  accident.  He  had 
been  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Louisville,  which  was  in 
dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  In  his  off  hours. 


and  to  help  a  junior  officer  make  his  grade,  he  went  up 
in  a  plane  as  a  passenger,  but  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  plane  dropped  and  Richard  was  killed  in  the  plunge. 
The  shipping  strike  is  preventing  the  body  from  being 
brought  home,  until  after  February  1st,  and  it  is  not 
expected  in  Chicago  until  about  February  7th.  A  more 
tragic  situation  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  and  we  know 
we  speak  for  the  whole  industry  when  we  say  that  our 
hearts  go  out  to  father  and  mother,  and  to  wife  and 
family,  for  Richard  leaves  a  wife,  a  recent  bride.  So 
we  bespeak  your  consideration,  and  carefulness.  Don’t 
ask  “Sam”  “how  did  it  happen?”  Think  what  7,000 
repetitions  of  the  horror  would  mean  to  him.  Spare 
him  this. 

A  RICH  MENU  —  Everybody  in  the  industry,  it 
would  seem,  will  be  in  Chicago,  and  so  we  are  able  to 
say  now,  before  the  meeting,  what  is  usually  said  after¬ 
wards  :  “the  greatest  ever.”  And  a  rich  menu  has  been 
prepared : 

For  the  Canners — Explanations  of  leading  questions, 
the  Robinson-Patman  law,  fair  trade  practices,  new 
pure  food  law,  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
intimate  discussions  and  explanations  on  canning  prob¬ 
lems,  raw  products  problems,  and  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  as  shown  under  Home  Economics.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  and  to  examine  and  to  compare  all  new 
mechanical  equipment,  all  supplies,  and  to  confer  with 
the  men  who  keep  you  running,  thus  saving  you  time 
and  travel  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  are  buying  wisely  and  the  best.  And  to 
meet  and  to  confer  with  your  brokers,  and,  perchance, 
to  meet  the  distributors  of  your  packs,  and  learn  that 
they  do  not  wear  horns,  and  are  not  eternally  asking 
for  below-cost  prices,  but  greatly  prefer  dealing  with 
a  canner  whose  quality  can  be  relied  upon,  even  more 
than  the  price.  And  to  meet  and  to  become  friendly 
with  fellow  canners,  and  to  learn  that  your  competi¬ 
tors  are  “real  fellows,”  and  not  the  scalliwags  so  often 
pictured  to  you ;  that  they  realize,  as  you  should,  that 
you  are  of  one  great  family,  all  canners  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  all  in  the  same  business,  and  that  what  affects 
them  affects  you,  and  affects  the  whole  business.  Did 
you  ever  think  what  you  did  when  you  cut  the  market 
price  on  your  goods  2\Ac  per  dozen,  5c  per  case,  caus¬ 
ing  the  market  for  all  other  canners  of  like  products  a 
similar  loss?  You  may  have  sold  only  1,000  cases,  at 
a  loss  of  $50,  but  those  others  may  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  a  million  or  more  cases  at  the  reduced 
price,  because  of  your  act,  thus  bringing  a  loss  of  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000  on  their  innocent  heads. 

For  the  Brokers — An  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  con¬ 
fer  with  many  of  your  canners,  and  to  plan  the  year’s 
campaign  on  quality  as  well  as  on  selling,  and,  we  hope, 
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with  the  above  expressed  effects  of  price  cutting  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind.  The  wide-awake  broker  will  see  the 
trend  of  the  times,  as  clearly  depicted  by  “Better 
Profits,”  on  page  26  of  this  issue.  Being  accomplished 
salesmen  the  brokers  should  impress  this  upon  their 
clients. 

For  the  Machinery  Supply  Men — A  golden  opportunity 
to  explain  the  value  of  your  offerings  and  the  service, 
and  to  bolster  sales  arguments  with  visible  demonstra¬ 
tions.  To  meet  and  to  know  the  men  with  whom  deal¬ 
ings  are  started  or  may  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

A  change  to  get  in  solid  with  the  men  who  make  your 
business  possible. 

And  over  it  and  through  it  all  will  wind  a  perceptible 
thread  of  entertainment  and  good-fellowship;  a  very 
busy  week  of  good  business  and  much  pleasure,  the 
vacation  of  the  canners,  as  a  body. 

THE  R-P  LAW — The  Robinson-Patman  Law  will 
absorb  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  You 
can  prepare  yourself  well  if  you  will  read,  on  page  44 
of  this  issue,  what  this  law  aims  to  do,  what  it  means, 
by  the  man  who  had  a  leading  hand  in  its  drafting 
and  enactment,  Rep.  Judge  Utterback.  Here  is  the 
best,  the  most  lucid,  the  plainest  statement  on  this 
law  we  have  yet  seen,  and  being  “by  the  man  who 
made  it,”  it  is  authorative. 

There  is  no  need  to  fret  about  this  law;  it  will  not 
put  out  of  business  any  decent,  square-shooting  man 
or  firm.  The  fuss  and  fury  now  being  raised  were 
raised  about  the  Pure  Food  law,  only  more  vehemently. 
In  time  you  will  be  just  as  comfortable  under,  and  as 
pleased  with,  this  law  as  you  are  now  with  the  Pure 
Food  law.  And  you  would  not  permit  the  revocation 
of  the  Pure  Food  law  under  any  condition.  In  fact  you 
want  it  strengthened.  With  a  little  more  time  you  will 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  R-P  law.  You  will  never 
be  punished  for  being  honest.  To  comply  with  the 
R-P  law,  just  be  honest,  and  rest  easy. 

RECOGNITION — Twenty  years  ago,  in  1916,  we 
perceived  the  need  and  service  of  a  little  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  all  the  statistics,  and  such  like  data,  under  one 
cover,  and  to  be  kept  up-to-date  each  year,  and  so  we 
began  “The  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Industry.”  From 
the  beginning  the  response  came  promptly,  not  from 
just  the  cream  of  the  industry,  those  men  and  firms 
constantly  on  their  toes  for  all  information  possible, 
but  it  went  down  deeper  into  the  rank  and  file.  Not 
all  the  canners,  not  all  the  jobbers  and  by  long  odds 
not  all  the  brokers  grabbed  eagerly  this  compendium 
of  canning  facts  and  figures ;  but  the  canners  received 
it  with  their  subscriptions  and  what  brokers  and  whole¬ 
salers  received  it,  ordered  and  paid  for  it  because  they 
wanted  it.  Copies  were  often  “Picked-up”  in  canner’s 
offices  by  friends  or  business  acquaintances,  and  so  it 
soon  became  very  clear  that  “Never  a  single  copy  of 
the  Almanac  is  ever  deliberately  thrown  away.”  Those 
who  realized  its  objective  were  enthusiastic  about  it. 
All  who  used  (consulted)  it  became  its  warm  advocates. 

Expert  advertising  men  saw  that  this  Almanac  was 
about  the  only  thing  which  a  wholesale  grocer  had  to 
have,  in  the  way  of  printed  matter,  and  so  they  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  finest  advertising  medium  in  the  world 
for  canners  and  for  others  who  wish  to  reach  and  to 
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sell  the  wholesale  grocers.  But  it  has  been  a  mighty 
hard  thing  to  get  that  truth — for  truth  it  is — across  to 
advertisers  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  the  Almanac  is  of 
equal  value  to  all  who  sell  the  canners  anything.  If 
they  ever  awake  to  this  unique  opportunity  to  put  their 
name  and  their  offerings  before  this  whole  mass  of  buy¬ 
ers — the  entire  food  field — and  keep  it  there  every  day 
for  a  whole  year,  at  the  one  tiny  cost,  the  Almanac 
will  be  swamped  with  advertising.  Those  who  have 
discovered  the  secret  come  back  year  after  year,  and 
would  never  willingly  be  out  of  any  year’s  issue.  The 
renewals  constitute  another  advertising  record. 

One  can  be  patient  for  “truth  will  out,”  and  it  looks 
like  the  break  we  have  so  long  awaited,  is  arriving. 
There  has  always  been  a  long  list  of  men  and  firms 
who  entered  their  orders  to  have  the  Almanac  sent  as 
soon  as  issued,  every  year.  They  take  no  chances ;  they 
want  the  Almanac.  These  orders  run  from  single 
copies  to  one-half  dozen  lots,  and  up  to  lots  of  100  and 
more,  and  they  include  the  larger  canners,  leading 
wholesalers,  the  big  chains,  the  various  Departments  of 
the  Government,  public  libraries,  and  commissaries  of 
great  firms,  etc.,  but  it  remained  for  one  progressive 
merchandiser  among  canners,  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  to  blow  the  lid  off,  for  they 
have  ordered  “at  least  1,000  copies”  of  the  1937  Al¬ 
manac,  which  they  intend  to  send  to  all  their  brokers, 
and  to  their  distributors  and  customers.  You  have  this 
in  the  ad.,  elsewhere,  but  the  action — and  not  alone 
because  it  happens  to  be  a  purchase  of  Almanacs — is 
worthy  of  particular  notice  because  it  is  a  stand-out 
among  progressive  sales  efforts  by  any  canner,  indicat¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  a  thoughtfulness  that  those  to  whom 
they  send  the  Almanac  will  appreciate,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  respond  with  even  better  business.  That  firm  has 
been  steadily  building  up  to  this,  until  today  they  are 
not  only  among  the  largest  vegetable  canners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  the  firm  ranks  high  among  the  leading 
canners  of  the  entire  country.  T.  Stran  Summers,  son 
of  Chas.  G.,  who  himself  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest 
canners  of  Baltimore,  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  is  now  directing  operations  of  the  firm,  and  a.s 
Senior  says,  is  making  a  good  job  of  it. 

In  line  with  “good  merchandising  needed  for  1937,” 
this  is  a  long-headed  move,  it  would  seem. 
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Convention 


PROGRAMS 


National  Canners 
National  Food  Brokers 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Associations 


Headquarters  and 
Machinery  Show — 
Hotel  Stevens 


Chicago^  January  24-29^  1937 


THE  SITUATION  TODAY— 

AND  TOMORROW’S  PROBLEMS 

HE  National  Canners  Association  has  always 
adapted  its  Convention  Program  to  the  changing 
interests  and  needs  of  its  members.  Accordingly 
this  year’s  program  departs  from  the  usual  form  in 
that  four  general  sessions  have  been  scheduled  for 
the  presentation  of  timely  subjects  of  interest  to  all 
canners,  and  the  technical  discussions  heretofore  con¬ 
stituting  a  large  part  of  the  section  meetings  have 
been  transferred  to  afternoon  conferences.  Most  of 
the  sections  will  therefore  not  hold  separate  meetings. 

Every  subject  scheduled  for  the  general  sessions  is 
of  immediate  and  direct  interest  to  every  canner.  The 
series  of  afternoon  conferences  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  in  which  canners  will  find  much  that  will  be 
helpful  to  them. 

The  National  Canners  Association  extends  to  all 
members  of  the  canning  industry  and  trade  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  its  meetings. 

REGISTRATION 

The  registration  booth  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  will  be  located  on 
the  main  lobby  floor  south  of  the  elevators  and  will  be  opened 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  24.  Immediately  upon  arrival, 
everyone  attending  the  convention  should  go  to  the  booth  and 
register.  A  special  identification  button  will  be  issued  on  regis¬ 
tration,  which  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  entrance  to 
the  canning  machinery  and  supplies  exhibit. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

Preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  will  be 
held  on  Sunday  morning,  January  24,  at  10.30  o’clock,  in  the 
West  Ball  Room. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  EXHIBIT 

The  exhibit  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  Grand  Ball  Room  and 
Foyer,  East  Lounge  and  Writing  Room  Lounge,  Stevens  Hotel. 
It  will  be  open  from  9.00  A.  M.  to  6.00  P.  M.,  starting  Monday, 
and  will  close  at  2.00  P.  M.,  Friday. 

Admission  to  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  Exhibit  will  be  by 
Canners’  badges.  Brokers’  badges  or  by  badge  to  be  secured  at 
the  registration  desks.  No  one  will  be  admitted  without  a  badge. 


ROOM  DIRECTORY 

The  Chicago  Hotelmen’s  Committee  will  publish  and  distribute 
a  room  directory  containing  the  names  of  firms  and  individuals 
for  whom  reservations  have  been  made  through  the  three  allied 
associations — National  Canners  Association,  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  and  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
— and  including  reservations  for  members  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Use  of  this  directory  in  making  telephone  calls  will  facilitate 
the  telephone  service  and  save  time. 

LABEL  EXHIBIT 

With  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  industry,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  prepared  an  exhibit  of  labels  showing  what  is  being 
done,  under  the  principles  of  the  descriptive  labeling  program, 
toward  furnishing  the  consumer  with  more  information  on  the 
products  in  the  can.  Necessarily  limited  in  space,  the  exhibit 
will  not  cover  all  products  of  the  industry.  It  will,  however, 
include  sample  labels,  grouped  by  products,  that  will  be  helpful 
to  canners  both  in  giving  concrete  examples  of  the  use  of  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  and  in  suggesting  how  this  information  can  be 
placed  on  the  label  so  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  consumer. 

LABORATORY  STAFF  OFFICE 

An  office  at  which  individual  canners  may  consult  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Research  Laboratories  will  be  open  in  Private 
Dining  Room  10  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
after  9.00  A.  M. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETINGS 

All  the  meetings  scheduled  on  the  program  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  in  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel.  Signs  indicating  the  location  of  these  rooms 
will  be  displayed  in  the  elevator  lobby  on  the  third  floor,  as  well 
as  at  the  meeting  rooms. 

Everyone  is  urged  to  be  prompt  in  attendance.  The  meetings 
will  start  promptly  both  as  a  courtesy  to  the  speakers  and  in 
order  to  give  adequate  time  for  presentation  of  the  various 
subjects  within  the  period  allotted. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  25 
OPENING  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room— 1.30  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Howard  A.  Orr 
President,  National  Canners  Association 

Devotions. 

Announcement  of  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations, 

Election  of  Officers. 
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National  Food  Brokers 
CLARENCE  M.  HUBER 
A.  K.  Ackerman  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  PRESIDENTS-- 

V 


National  Canners 
HOWARD  A.  ORR 
Winorr  Canning  Co. 
Circleville,  Ohio 


J 


C-.~  iig  Ma.hinery  &  Suppli.s 
NEAL  S.  SELLS 
Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  III. 


Address:  “Trade  Practices — Fair  and  Unfair” — Hon.  Charles 
H.  March,  Member,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Address:  “Industry  Problems  and  Policies” — Judge  J.  Harry 
Covington,  Counsel,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  and  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  available  in  printed  form  at 
this  session. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  26 

SECOND  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 10.30  A.  M, 

Presiding:  Howard  A.  Orr 
President,  National  Canners  Association 
Address:  “What  Social  Security  Act  Means  to  the  Canning 
Industry” — Hon.  Vincent  M.  Miles,  Member,  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


At  this  session  there  will  be  available  a  new  pamphlet  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  supplementing  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Program  bulletin  published  for  the  1936  convention,  and 
furnishing  information  designed  to  assist  canners  in  complying 
with  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  discussion  of  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Act  and  its  application  to  the  canning  industry. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

CANNING  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE 
North  Ball  Room — 2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association 

“The  Processing  of  Stratified  Products  (spinach,  asparagus, 
asparagus-pack  beans).”  Discussion  Leader:  J.  Russell 
Esty,  Director,  W'estern  Branch  Research  Laboratory,  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  San  Francisco,  California, 


“Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four  Years  on  Pump¬ 
kin.”  Discussion  Leader:  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Studies  of  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of  Corn,  Peas, 
Pumpkin,  and  Green  and  Wax  Beans.”  Discussion  Leader: 
H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 
North  Assembly  Room — 2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director,  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau,  National  Canners  Association 
“What  Should  Canners  Do  About  Pea  Aphid  in  1937?”  Discus¬ 
sion  Leader:  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address:  “Summary  of  1936  Experiments  with  Derris  and 
Cube” — J.  E.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Address:  “Suggestions  for  Pea  Aphid  Control — 1937” — W.  P. 

Flint,  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
“Behavior  of  New  Varieties  of  Peas  in  1936.”  Discussion 
Leader:  T.  D.  Holder,  American  Can  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

“Pea  Seed  Treatment.”  Discussion  Leader — K.  J.  Kadow, 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  come  to  these  conferences  with 
questions  of  interest  to  you  on  which  you  desire  information  or 
discussion. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE 
Private  Dining  Room  2 — 2.30  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Fred  B.  Childs,  Chairman  of  Home  Economics 
Committee,  National  Canners  Association 
Address:  “Relation  of  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  Home  Economics  Departments  in 
the  Canning  Industry” — Fred  B.  Childs,  Chairman  of  Home 
Economics  Committee,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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BIG  FIELD 

Growing  of  Seed  Peas 
Means  Maintenance  of  Purity 


Three  Combines  Harvesting  300  Acre  Field  of  Wisconsin  Elarly  Sweets 

Under  our  method  of  production  where  seed 
ranches  are  all  BIG  FARMS  and  every  owner 
a  Specialist  in  his  field  possibilities  of  impurities 
by  mechanical  mixtures  are  eliminated. 

ALL  LEADING  CANNING  VARIETIES 

Spot  or  Future 

CRITES -MOSCOW  Moscow,  idaho 


WILLIS  L.  CRITES.  Manager 


GROWERS,  INC. 
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\ 


National  Food  Brokers 
PAUL  FISHBACK 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  SECRETARIES-- 


National  Canners 
FRANK  E.  CORRELL 
Washington,  D.  C. 


\ 


Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies 
SAM  C.  CORSLINE 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


“Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Companies.” — Lillian 
B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products  Company;  Isabel  N.  Young, 
American  Can  Company;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby. 

Address:  “Advances  in  Labeling  of  Canned  Foods” — Harry  A. 
White,  San  Francisco,  California. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27 
THIRD  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 10.30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  Howard  A.  Orr 
President,  National  Canners  Association 
Address:  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Canner-Grower 
Relations” — Jesse  W.  Tapp,  Assistant  Administrator,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Address:  Progress  of  Studies  on  Canner-Grower  Relations” — 
K.  K.  Mayer,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Statistics  and  In¬ 
formation,  National  Canners  Association. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 
Tower  Ball  Room — 9.30  A.  M. 

The  program  for  this  meeting  will  include  reports  of  officers, 
election  of  officers  and  directors,  and  discussions  of  matters 
affecting  the  Association. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
CANNING  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE 
North  Ball  Room— 2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  J.  Russell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association 
“Relative  Effect  of  Blanching  Peas  in  the  Can  and  in  Ordinary 
Blanchers.”  Discussion  Leader — E.  F.  Kohman,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Apparatus  for  Evaluating  the  Tenderness  of  Peas.”  Discus¬ 
sion  Leader:  W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

“The  Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination.”  Discussion 
Leader:  G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota. 


“The  Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non-Acid 
Foods.”  Discussion  Leader:  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Observations  On  Corn  Canning.”  Discussion  Leader:  E.  F. 
Kohman,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 
North  Assembly  Room — ^2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director,  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau,  National  Canners  Association 

“Tomato  Fruit  Worm — Field  Control.”  Discussion  Leader: 
J.  J.  Davis,  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

“Behavior  of  New  Tomato  Varieties  in  1936.”  Discussion 
Leader:  E.  R.  Lancashire,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Federal-State  Buying  on  Grade.”  Discussion  Leader:  R.  R. 
Pailthorp,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Seed  Treatment  and  Plant  Certification.”  Discussion  Leader: 
R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  28 

FOURTH  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 10.30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  Howard  A.  Orr 
President,  National  Canners  Association 

Address:  “The  Market  Situation  and  Factors  to  be  Considered 
in  Planning  for  the  1937  Season” — Carlos  Campbell,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Descriptive  Labeling.”  Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
subject  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Administrative  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meetings  preceding  the 
convention,  and  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  made  for  discussion  at  the  general  session  on  Thursday. 

Address:  “Legislation  Affecting  Canners” — H.  Thomas  Austern, 
of  counsel  for  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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SUPERLASKA 

(H.  F.  30) 


Superlaska  in  center.  Wilt  Resistant  Alaskas  on  either  side. 

This  is  the  newly  introduced  H.  F.  30,  or  Superlaska 
about  which  you  have  heard  in  trials  from  Maryland  to 
Washington  State  as  outyielding  all  other  Alaskas  and 
packing  better  quality. 

ALL  LEADING  CANNING  VARIETIES 

Spot  or  Future 

CRITES-MOSCOW  MOSCOW.  IDAHO 


WILLIS  L.  CRITES,  Manager 


GROWERS,  INC. 


CHARLES  C.  WOODBURY 
Director  Raw  Products  Research 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DR.  W.  D.  BIGELOW 
Director  Research  Laboratory 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  A.  MISKIMEN,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
Stokely  Brothers  &  Company 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MEAT  SECTION 

Private  Dining  Room  2 — 9.30  A.  M. 

Chairman,  J.  J.  Volle:rtsen,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secretary,  W.  Lee  Lewis,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Address:  “Some  Observations  Regarding  Vitamins” — E.  F. 
Kohman,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address:  “Notes  on  the  Bacteriology  of  Salt” — W.  S.  Sturges, 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Address:  “Broader  Aspects  of  the  Lead  Problem” — C  A.  Green- 
leaf,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  on  Meat  Canning  Problems — E.  J.  Cameron,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Bacteriology — L.  B. 

Jensen,  Swift  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Tin-plate  Manufacture:  Motion  Pictures — L.  S.  Marsh  and 
D.  W.  Smith,  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Election  of  Officers. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
CANNING  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE 
North  Ball  Room— 2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association 

“Results  in  the  Microscopic  Examination  of  Tomato  Products.” 
Discussion  Leader:  Ruth  Kirkpatrick,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Cut-out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries  Packed  in  Syrup.”  Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader:  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Laboratories, 
National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
“Comparison  of  Methods  for  the  Manufacture  of  Tomato  Juice.” 
Discussion  Leader:  L.  G.  Weiner,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

“Influence  of  Canning  Procedure  on  the  Vitamin  C  Content  of 
Tomato  Juice.”  Discussion  Leader:  E.  F.  Kohman,  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 
North  Assembly  Room — 2.00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director,  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau,  National  Canners  Association 
“Hybrid  Sweet  Corn.”  Discussion  Leader:  Glenn  M.  Smith, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
“Recent  Trends  in  the  Packing  of  Yellow  and  White  Sweet 
Corn.”  Discussion  Leader:  Carlos  Campbell,  National 
Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Varieties  of  Beans  for  Canning.”  Discussion  Leader:  J.  C. 

Walker,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
“European  Corn  Borer  Situation,  1936.”  Discussion  Leader: 
J.  J.  Davi.s,  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  29 
CLOSING  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 9.30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  Howard  A.  Orr 
President,  National  Canners  Association 
Reports  of  Committees: 

Finance — E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  New  York,  Chairman. 
Conference  with  Distributors — Frank  Gerber,  Fremont, 
Michigan,  Chairman. 

Scientific  Research — James  McGovern,  Jr.,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  Chairman. 

Resolutions:  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  California, 
Chairman. 

Other  Committees. 

Reports  of  Section  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

BROKERS’  MEETINGS 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  22 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23 

North  Ball  Room — 9.00  A.  M. 

Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION— (For  members  only) 

North  Ball  Room— 10.00  A.  M. 

Call  to  Order;  Roll  Call;  Reading  of  Minutes;  Appointment  of 
Convention  Committees;  Announcements. 


NO.  120  DUPLEX  TRIMMER 
AND  SLIHER 


The  above  machine  can  be  supplied  with  the  Dexter  Auto¬ 
matic  Feed,  in  place  of  the  Tin  Package  Lifter  and  will  then 
cut  15,000  to  86,000  body  blanks  per  hour,  depending  on 
the  size  oF  tFie  blanKs  beins  cut. 

Th  ree  inch  shafts,  running  in  bronze-alloy  lined  bearings, 
with  pre-loaded  ball-thrust  bearings,  keeping  the  shafts  in 
permanent  alignment  sideways. 

Speeds  like  the  above  are  possible  only  by  reason  of 
our  patented  method  of  separating  the  first  operation  cuts 
when  feeding  same  into  the  second  operation. 

Built-in  motor  drive  with  remote  control  from  any  station 
desired. 

Another  tried  and  true  performer  is  our  248  Press  shown  at 
the  left.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  punching  out  millions  of 
can-ends  per  day,  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  maintenance. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  $.  A. 


y////A 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is  now 
available  to  the  packer  of  products  that  are  put  up  in  square 
or  oblong  cans. 

THE  ABOVE  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the  vacuum 
packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his  products. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 

No  preclinching  required;  a  more  uniform  vacuum  is 
obtained. 

Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  IVz  horse 
power  pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid, 
steam  and  all  foreign  elements. 

Vital,  moving  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil.  Patented  four- 
roll  seaming  head. 

Exposed  shafts  and  other  important  parts  are  made  of 
stainless  steel. 


★  ★  ★ 


No.  229  Rotary  Flanger 

In  the  manufacture  of  square 
cans,  this  machine  rims  both 
ends  of  the  can  body  at  one 
time,  by  Bump-Flanging,  with¬ 
out  cracking  of  metal  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  flanges,  at  speeds  hith¬ 
erto  considered  impossible. 

★  ★  ★ 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  $.  A. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary, 

Report  of  the  Treasurer:  J.  F.  McDermed,  Indianapolis. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees,  by  the  Chairmen: 

Arbitration — Roland  W.  Harris,  Boston. 

Beans  and  Rice  Conference — Arthur  M.  Williams,  Detroit. 
Canners’  and  Distributors’  Conference — Walter  A.  Frost, 
Chicago. 

Contract  with  Principals — Warren  R.  Corliss,  Boston. 

Dried  Fruits  Conference — R.  R.  Benedict,  Sioux  Falls. 
Ethics — James  J.  Reilley,  Philadelphia. 

Finance — P.  J.  Murphy,  Chicago. 

Grocers’  Manufacturers’  Conference — W.  Henry  Rohr, 
Philadelphia. 

Legislation — Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Danville. 

Local  Clubs  and  Organizations — Montgomery  Shanks,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Membership — Thos.  H.  McKnight,  Memphis. 

Memorial  Foundation — Joseph  H.  Kline,  Cleveland, 

Sugar  Sales  Conference — L.  A.  Parker,  Evansville. 
Advertising  Campaign  of  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry: 
Arthur  1.  Ellsworth,  Seattle. 


At  noon  there  will  be  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  North  Assem¬ 
bly  Room  for  presidents  and  secretaries  of  local  clubs,  associa¬ 
tions  and  organizations:  Montgomery  Shanks,  chairman,  pre¬ 
siding. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 
SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 2.00  P.  M. 

Addresses  by  the  Presidents  of  Allied  Associations: 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America, 

W.  M.  D.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa.,  National  Retailer-Owned 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  Dayton,  Ohio,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers. 

Thos.  B.  Terry,  Laurel,  Miss.,  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association. 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association. 

Opportunities  and  Obligations — C.  Thorpe,  general  manager, 
California  Walnut  Growers  Association. 

.leport  of  the  President — C.  M.  Huber,  Cleveland. 

■’eport  of  Counsel — Paul  F.  Myers,  Washington, 
eneral  Discussion — New  business. 

SATURDAY  EVENING 
SPECIAL  GENERAL  SESSION 
North  Ball  Room — 8.30  P.  M. 

Idresses  by  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Texas. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  24 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION — (For  members  only) 

North  Ball  Room— 2.00  P.  M. 

)ort  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — Harry  E.  Gill,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

V  Business, 
eral  Discussion. 

ort  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
tion  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

SUNDAY  EVENING 
THE  PRESIDENT’S  SUPPER 
Boulevard  Room — 6.30  P.  M. 

P  isiding:  C.  M.  Huber,  President,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association 

Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


E^  3nts  preceding  the  first  general  session  include;  Meeting 
of  tl  e  Executive  Committee  at  10.00  A.  M.,  Friday,  and  the 


annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  North  Ball 
Room  at  9.00  A.  M.,  Saturday. 

Other  events  to  be  held  include  the  breakfast  meeting  of  the 
Past  Presidents’  Club  at  9.30  A.  M.,  Sunday;  the  meeting  of 
the  1937  Board  of  Directors  in  the  West  Ball  Room  at  10.00 
A.  M.,  Monday,  and  two  meetings  of  the  1937  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  10.00  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  respectively. 

NATIONAL-AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

CONGRESS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  25,  26  and  27,  1937 
Meetings  Will  Start  Promptly  on  Central  Standard  Time 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  25 
Good-Fellowship  Breakfast  and  Entertainment 
Congress  Hotel — Congress  Casino — 8.00  O’Clock 

Messrs.  August  E.  Gilster,  Missouri;  S.  F.  Durkheimer, 
Oregon;  M.  L.  Horner,  Illinois;  Robert  H.  Moses, 

New  York,  and  William  H.  Tyler,  Texas, 
Co-Chairmen,  Hospitality  Committee,  presiding. 

Floor  Show  Features — Entertainment  will  include  songs  by  Mrs. 
Clarence  L.  Keaton. 

Breakfast  $1.00 — Tickets  at  door.  All  are  invited. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  25 
Congress  Hotel — Cold  Room — 10.00  O’Clock 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Hyde,  Tennessee,  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  presiding. 

Addresses 

President’s  Report  of  Trade  and  Association  Activities — 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Terry. 

Modern  Trends  in  Food  I 'istribution — 

In  Retail  Grocery  Merchandising — 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Dipman,  Editor,  The  Progressive  Grocer. 
In  Wholesale  Grocery  Merchandising — 

Mr.  John  R.  Bromell,  President,  Bromell-Alderson  Co. 
In  Consumer  Cooperatives — 

Mr.  j.  Frank  Grimes,  Illinois. 

In  the  Super  Market — 

Mr.  M.  M.  Zimmerman,  Food  and  Grocery  Economist. 


Notice — Immediately  following  adjournment  grocers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  meet  in  different  sections  of  the  Gold  Room  according 
to  Federal  Reserve  Districts.  Each  district  should  select  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  This  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  should  meet  immediately  in  the  Gold  Room. 
After  selecting  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Committee  should  proceed  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
present  to  the  Convention  on  Wednesday  morning  nominations 
for  President,  twelve  Vice-Presidents  (one  from  each  Federal 
Reserve  District),  and  a  Treasurer. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  25 
2.30  O’clock 

For  this  session  wholesale  grocers  will  meet  in  four  separate 
groups  for  intimate,  detailed  and  informal  discussions  of  out¬ 
standing  grocery  problems  at  the  various  headquarters  desig¬ 
nated,  all  convening  simultaneously  at  2.30  o’clock. 

Group  I — “Control  of  Operating  Costs.” — Mr.  Walter  A.  Fretv, 
Maryland,  Chairman,  Jobbers’  Efficiency  Com¬ 
mittee,  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  presiding. 

SUITE  1164  (Mezzanine  Floor,  North  End  of  Hotel) 
Sub-Topics:  (a)  Taxes  Imposed  by  Social  Security  Laws  and 
Their  Effects  on  Operating  Costs. — Mr.  Win- 
THROP  C.  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

(b)  Fundamentals  of  Efficient  Executive  Manage¬ 
ment. — Mr.  John  R.  Bromell,  President, 
Bromell-Alderson  Co. 

(c)  Management  and  Control  of  Branch  Houses. — 
Mr.  j.  T.  Griffin,  Oklahoma. 

(d)  The  Place  of  Cash-and-Carry  in  Wholesaling. 
Mr.  a.  j.  Falk,  California. 
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Group  II — “Problems  in  Modern  Retail  Grocery  Merchandising.” 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Jordan,  Minnesota,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Retail  Grocery  Merchan¬ 
dising,  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  presiding. 

FLORENTINE  ROOM  (Mezzanine  Floor,  North  End  of  Hotel) 
Sub-Topics:  (a)  Advantages  of  Proper  Credit  Control. — Mr. 
Henry  King,  Tennessee. 

(b)  Success  Through  Individuality  in  the  Retail 
Store. — Mr.  Carl  W.  Dipman,  Editor,  The 
Progressive  Grocer. 

(c)  Importance  of  Properly  Trained  Employees. — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Black,  Ohio. 

(d)  Has  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  Actual  Opera¬ 
tion  Helped  the  Individual  Retailer? — Mr. 
Edwin  B.  George,  Associate  Economist,  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

Group  III — “Promotion  of  Wholesalers’  Sales.” — Mr.  Ned  N. 

Fleming,  Kansas,  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
Committee,  National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  presiding. 

ROOMS  1120-24-28  (Mezzanine  Floor,  North  End  of  Hotel) 
Sub-Topics:  (a)  Effective  Merchandising  of  Distributor-Owned 
or  Controlled  Brands. — Mr.  Arthur  W.  Lutz, 
California. 

(b)  Methods  of  Building  Customer  Volume. — Mr. 
Robert  L.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Methods  of  Achieving  Intensive  Coverage  of 
Territory. — Mr.  Campbell  Holton,  Illinois. 

(d)  How  to  Conduct  Effective  Retailer  Meetings. — 
Mr.  J.  D.  Godfrey,  Wisconsin. 

(e)  Methods  of  Conducting  Retailer  Contests. — 
Mr.  H.  H.  Whe:eler,  Kentucky. 

Group  IV — “Progress  in  Stocking  and  Merchandising  of  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.” — Mr.  Neil  McKay, 
Indiana,  Chairman,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Conference  Committee,  National  -  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  presiding. 

ROOMS  1171-77  (Mezzanine  Floor,  North  End  of  Hotel) 
Sub-Topics:  (a)  Present-Day  Considerations  That  Require 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  to  Study  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Stocking  and  Merchandising  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Mr.  G.  Batcheller 
Hall,  Illinois. 

(b)  Can  a  Wholesale  Grocer  Make  a  Profit  in 
Handling  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  as  a 
Department? — Mr.  Otto  H.  Droste,  Illinois. 

(c)  Can  Merchandising,  Such  as  Is  Carried  on  in 
the  Selling  of  Dry  Groceries,  Be  Carried  Into 
the  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Department? — 
Mr.  j.  W.  Herscher,  West  Virginia. 

(d)  How  Necessary  Is  Dealer  Service  to  the  Suc¬ 
cess  of  a  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Depart¬ 
ment? — Mr.  H.  C.  Gorin,  Illinois. 

(e)  The  Importance  of  Quality  in  the  Success  of 
Merchandising  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — 
Messrs.  McKay,  Indiana,  and  Hall,  Illinois. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  26 
Congress  Hotel — Cold  Room — 9.30  O’Clock 

Mr.  R.  B.  Caywood,  Missouri,  Member  Board  of  Governors, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  presiding. 

Addresses 

Progress  in  Grocery  Wholesaling. — Mr.  Nathanael  H.  Engle, 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ideals  of  Independent  Food  Distributors’  Council. — Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smith,  President,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 
Effective  Producer-Distributor  Cooperation. — Mr.  Charles  C. 
Teague,  President,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
representing  National  Cooperative  Council.  (A  conference 
body  of  farmers’  cooperative  marketing  organization.) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  26 
Congress  Hotel — Cold  Room — 2.30  O’Clock 

Mr.  E.  j.  Keefe,  Florida,  Member  of  Board  of  Governors, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  presiding. 


Addresses 

Report  of  Pure  Food  and  Legislative  Committee. — Mr.  Francis 
L.  Whitmarsh,  New  York,  Chairman,  Pure  Food  and  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

Legislative  Problems  Confronting  the  Grocery  Industry. — Mr. 
Dana  T.  Ackerly,  Counsel,  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association. 

The  Model  State  Unfair  Sales  Law. — Mr.  S.  L.  Stix,  New  York, 
Member  of  Board  of  Governors,  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association. 

Practical  Problems  Presented  by  Robinson-Patman  Act. — Mr. 
Edgar  Watkins,  Counsel,  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association. 

Recommendations  of  Business  Men's  Committee  on  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. — Mr.  M.  W.  Griggs,  former  President, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and 
Member  Committee  on  Prices  in  Distribution,  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

(The  remainder  of  this  session  will  be  devoted  to  questions 
and  answers  and  informal  discussion  regarding  actual  effects  of 
Robinson-Patman  Act  in  operation),  Mr.  Edwin  B.  George, 
Leader,  Associate  Economist,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  27 
Congress  Hotel — Cold  Room — 9.30  O’Clock 

Mr.  H.  D.  Trunkey,  Washington,  Member  of  Board  of 
Governors,  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  presiding. 

The  Importance  of  Food  Products  Insurance — Suggested  Method 
to  Minimize  Fraudulent  Claims  and  Reduce  Costs  of  Pre¬ 
miums — Report  of  Canners’  Conference  Committee. — Mr.  A. 
P.  Williams,  New  York,  Chairman,  Canners’  Conference 
Committee,  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Addressees 

The  Fiscal  Condition  of  Government  Finances  and  Their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Business. — A  Prominent  Administration  Spokesman. 
The  New  Deal  and  Business. — Donald  R.  Richberg,  Esquire. 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. — Mr.  Roy  L.  Davidson,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. — Secretary  of  Nominating 
Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Announcement  of  Appointments  by  President. 

Adjournment. 

(Editor’s  Note — An  invitation  is  extended  to  canners,  brokers 
and  all  interested  to  attend  this  very  important  session.) 

CONVENTION  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

SUNDAY  EVENING 
OLD  GUARD  RECEPTION  AND  DINNER 
North  Ball  Room 

Reception,  6.00  P.  M.  Dinner,  7.00  P.  M. 

MONDAY  EVENING 
YOUNG  GUARD  MEETING  AND  DINNER 
Tower  Ball  Room 

Meeting,  6.00  P.  M.  Dinner,  7.00  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
ANNUAL  DINNER  DANCE 
Boulevard  Room 

Given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 

THURSDAY  EVENING 

ENTERTAINMENT  BY  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
Chicago  Theatre — 8,45  P.  M. 
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Robins’  All  Steel 
STEAM  HOIST 


Robins  Inclined 
TOMATO  SCALDER 


Indiana  Juice 
EXTRACTOR 


Robins  All  Steel 
BUGGY  TRUCK 


CANNING  MACHINERY 
FOR  EVERY  OPERATION 

Manufacturers  of  over  50  pieces  of  canning 
machinery  and  completing  a  thoroughly 
rounded  out  line  of  equipment  for  every 
canning  plant.  Also  representing  the  following 
Nationally  known  firms: 

Ayars  Machine  Co., — 

Tomato,  Bean,  Pea  and  Liquid  Fillers. 

Chisholm  Ryder,  Co., — 

Pea  Viners  -  Bean  Snippers. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., — 

Pulp  Equipment. 

The  United  Co., — 

Tuc  Line  of  Whole  Grain  Corn  Maehinery. 

Westminster  Maehine  Works, — 

Kyler  Labeler  and  Boxer. 

We  have  what  you  need.  Stop  in  at  Booth 
No.  5^  Machinery  Hall^  at  Chicago^  during 
the  week  of  January  24th. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  New  Catalogue 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


PRODUCTION  and  ASSEMBLY  PLANT  m 

LOMBARD.  CONCORD  &  W.  FALLS  AVE..  RAI  TIMDRE  MD 

FOUNDRY,  CARDIFF,  MD.  W lAfcj  IWIVi 


R.  A.  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 


Robins’  Perforated  CRATES 
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The  Exhibitors 


IN  MACHINERY  HALL 
(Downstairs) 


GRAND  BALLROOM 


American  Utensil  Co.. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.. 


B.  L  Buck  Co.. 


Cameron  Can  Mch.  Co.. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.. 


Crown  Can  Co.. 


Focd  Mch.  Corp. 


Gamse  Litho.  Co . 

Frank  Hamachek  Mch.  Co.. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.. 


Link  Belt  Co.. 


Morral  Bros.. 


Exhibiting 

Booth 

Exhibiting 

Booth 

.Kettles  . 

.  50 

American  Can  Co . 

.  101 

.Caps  . 

.  25 

Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corp . 

. Caps  . 

.  115 

.Juice  Mchy . 

. 57C 

Asso,  Seed  Growers,  Inc . 

.  120 

.Seamers  . 

.  34 

Calvert  Litho.  Co . 

. Labels  . 

.  131 

.  3 

Canning  Age . 

.  124 

. 62C 

Consolidated  Ashcroft  Co . 

.  106 

.  9 

Continental  Can  Co . 

.  125 

.  13 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co . 

. Salt  . 

.  127 

.  22 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co . 

.  130 

.  51 

Food  Industries . 

.  .  .  129 

..Nippers  . 

.  Cl 

J.  B.  Ford  Co . 

. ."Wyandotte”  . 

.  118 

.  38 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co . 

.  107 

.  31 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co . 

.  104 

.  32 

Hoekin  Can  Co . 

.  122 

.  36 

Kieckhefer  Container  Co . 

.  109 

..Power  Mchy . 

.  14 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co . 

. no 

.  43 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co . 

.  128 

...Valves  . 

.  10 

McGill  Colortype  Co . 
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you  CAN  SEE  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  CANNER  IN  BOOTH  48  AT  THE  CONVENTION 


Canning  machinery  designed  to  give  ample 
capacity,  low  operating  cost,  perfect  production, 
steady  operation,  long  service  with  low  upkeep, 
and  the  ability  to  earn  real  profits  year  after 
year  .  .  .  built  by  men  who  know  only  how  to 
produce  quality  equipment. 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  BEAN  SNIPPER 


CRCO  ASPARAGUS  STYLE  BEAN  FILLER 


CRCO  UNIT  BEAN  GRADER 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  VINER 


CRCO  ALL  STEEL  EXHAUST  BOX 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC  NIA.CtA.RA  FALLS^  IV*  Y 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Columbus,  Wis.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Seattle,  Wash.  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Ogden.  Utah 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Springfield,  Mo. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  INC.,  MAIN  OFFICE  AND  PLANT  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


January  18,  1937 


THE  LANGSENKAMP  DISPLAY  OF  NEW  AND 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT  WILL  BE  THE  HIGH  SPOT 
OF  THE  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

A  Showing  of  Production  Units  that 


Many  factors  point  toward  an  exceptionally  favorable  situation,  this  year,  for 
canners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  products.  Trade  opinion  is  reflected 
in  the  general  optimism  among  members  of  the  industry  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  approach  the  coming  season. 

We  take  genuine  satisfaction  in  having  available  at  this  time  the  most  complete,  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient,  line  of  equipment  we  have  ever  offered.  In  view  of  the 
general  recognition  accorded  Langsenkamp  Equipment  for  its  contribution  toward 
bringing  modern  production  efficiency  to  canning  operations,  we  believe  this 
statement  will  be  of  decided  interest  to  every  canner  who  is  interested  in  capitalizing 
favorable  circumstances  to  the  greatest  degree. 

The  superiority  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  The 
advantages  it  affords  in  many  ways  for  increasing  profits  have  been  written  in  the 
operating  history  of  hundreds  of  plants.  In  the  sturdiness  of  its  construction  it  has 
established  a  longer  life  span  for  production  units.  In  its  dependability  it  has 
increased  operating  efficiency.  In  its  higher  capacities  it  has  tremendously  advanced 
the  marks  for  normal  volume  of  production.  And,  insofar  as  quality  can  be  governed 
or  forwarded  by  production  units,  Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  supplied  decided 
advantages  in  processing  and  in  sanitation.  It  has  made  high  quality  production  a 
routine.  With  units  supplying  exceptional  capacity  with  highest  standards  in  results, 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  has  removed  the  penalties  of  high  quality  production. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  will  increase  the  PROFIT  YIELD  in  1937. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  offers  definite 
advantages  for  reducing  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  profits. 


VISIT  US  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

MACHINERY  HALL,  •  STEVENS  HOTEL,  •  JANUARY  24-29 

*  If  you  do  not  attend  the  convention  and  have  an  opportunity  to  personally  inspect 
the  Langsenkamp  Line  for  1937,  write  today  for  new  issue  of  Langsenkamp  CANNING 
EFFICIENCY  NEWS.  Every  plant  executive  interested  in  production  with  greater 
efficiency  at  reduced  operating  costs  should  have  a  copy. 


This  name  for  many  years  has  been  a 
symbol  for  "Efficiency  in  the  Canning 
Plant." 
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will  Increase  the  PROFIT  YIELD 


IMPROVED  INDIANA 
JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

The  Indiana  Model  "A"  Juice  Extractor  has  always  been  the  greatest 
juice  production  unit  available — and  in  addition  to  greater  volume  it 
has  operated  with  less  payroll  and  produced  a  superior  quality.  The 
Improved  Indiana  Model  "A"  has  a  greatly  increased  capacity.  One 
canner  operating  an  improved  machine  last  season  submitted  results 
showing  rated  capacity  oi  regular  model  doubled. 

NEW  LANGSENKAMP 
HOT  BREAK  SYSTEM 

Operating  last  season  in  a  few  plants  the  Langsenkamp  Hot  Break 
System  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  advantages.  The  Hot-break  unit 
operates  with  a  closed  coil  and  in  addition  to  substantially  increasing 
quantity  supplies  advantages  for  improving  quality.  Can  be  used 
also  with  splendid  success  in  pulp  production. 


IMPROVED  "36" 

KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

In  the  "36"  Kook-More  improvements  and  refinements  have  been 
made  that  substantially  increase  its  capacity  over  prior  types  of 
Kook-More  Koils,  although  we  know  of  no  cooking  coil  that  secures 
the  production  efficiency  of  the  original  design.  Greater  radiation 
surface,  positive  de-aeration  of  steam  and  more  rapid  removal  of 
condensation  are  features  of  improved  coil. 


LANGSENKAMP 
CIRCULATING  REHEATER 

This  unit  added  to  a  puree  or  catsup  line  eliminates  the  high  cost  of 
"swells."  It  automatically  obviates  canning  a  cold  product.  Automatic 
in  operation,  it  calls  for  no  additional  payroll  load.  Economical  to 
install. 

STAINLESS  STEEL 
EQUIPMENT  -  KETTLES 

A  large  shop,  manned  with  skilled  craftsmen,  devoted  exclusively  to 
fabricating  tanks  and  kettles  of  stainless  steel,  monel  metal,  nickel 
and  copper,  Langsenkamp  offers  dependable  products  at  a  nominal 
cost.  The  Langsenkamp  shop  has  been  building  kettles  and  tanks 
for  discriminating  users  for  more  than  70  years. 

LABORATORY-SIZE 
PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS 

Pulpers  and  Finishers  of  laboratory-size  that  exactly  parallel  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  in  function,  methods  and  results.  Increase  effective¬ 
ness  and  value  oi  laboratory  work  and  almost  entirely  obviate  use 
of  production  equipment  for  experimental  purposes. 

INDIANA  PULPERS 
AND  FINISHERS 

The  line  which  for  many  years  has  led  in  production  capacity,  low 
operating  cost  and  high  quality  of  product. 


We  invite  you  to  our  Exhibit  For  a  sociable  DRINK  oF  luscious/  rich-red 
Full-Flavored  Tomato  Juice-made  the  Indiana  way.  Our  hospitable  space 
in  the  midst  oF  Machinery  Hall  on  Tomato  Avenue. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 
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Important  Work  For  You  At  Chicago 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  years  and  years  capable  brokers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  for  canners  what  they  seem  to  have  been  incap¬ 
able  of  doing  for  themselves.  Buyers  have  urged, 
this  column  has  recommended,  brokers  have  pleaded 
with  responsible  canners  for  accurate  descriptions  of 
goods  in  warehouses.  In  a  few  instances  these  have 
been  supplied  at  all  times,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
canners  have  depended  on  their  brokers  correctly  inter¬ 
preting  their  offerings  in  terms  of  worth  to  the  buyer 
by  grades.  In  fact,  this  ability  to  correctly  fit  offerings 
to  buyers’  needs  has  been  one  of  the  principal  assets  of 
the  live  wire  broker. 

The  other  day  the  head  of  an  institution  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  West  marked  a  trade  bulletin  from  a  field  broker 
with  this  comment,  “The  new  way”  and  passed  it  to  an 
associate.  The  penciled  note  was  opposite  offerings  of 
eleven  thousand  cases  and  over  of  Government  “C” 
grade  tomatoes,  and  twenty-two  thousand  cases  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  “B”  grade  tomatoes.  The  stocks  must  have 
been  coming  from  sections  of  the  country  whence  the 
Government  grades  have  been  applied  in  increasing 
amounts  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  the  buyer  welcomed  the  innovation,  he  will 
buy  with  confidence  that  the  offerings  are  what  they 
claim  to  be.  What  is  even  more  important,  let  enough 
canners  adopt  government  gradings  and  we  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  accept  the  individual  canner’s 
word  as  to  what  in  his  opinion  are  standard,  extra 
standard  and  choice. 

This  article  will  in  all  probability  be  the  last  one 
you  will  have  time  to  read  in  this  column  before  the 
big  Convention  in  Chicago.  Read  it  over  carefully  and 
give  a  thought  to  what  you  will  do  next  year,  in  pack¬ 
ing  season,  about  this  matter  of  Government  grading. 
It  is  important  that  you  do  this  because  you  are  going 
to  meet  many  of  your  representatives  and  customers 
in  Chicago;  some  of  them  are  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  going  to  follow  the  ever-increasing  number  of  can¬ 
ners  depending  on  Government  grading  of  their  packs. 
Let  all  the  contemplated  acreage  be  planted,  and  you 
will  find,  with  any  sort  of  growing  weather  at  all  favor¬ 
able,  that  crops  will  be  large  and  competition  keener 
than  ever.  Many  will  be  tempted  as  always  to  get  yield 
from  acreage  in  order  to  keep  down  overhead.  Their 
packs  will  not  be  up  to  the  increasingly  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  buyers.  Still,  they’ll  be  in  there  with  quota¬ 
tions  below  yours  and  shooting  straight  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  should  enjoy.  Pack  under  Government  grad¬ 
ing  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  and  look  the  world  in  the 
eye  when  you  quote  grades  at  honest  prices.  Make  up 
your  mind  now  that  you  will  do  this  and  then  tell  the 
world  at  Chicago  that  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  do. 


If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  your  brokers  in 
groups  around  a  meal,  make  an  occasion  of  your  an¬ 
nouncement  and  build  it  up. 

The  conscientious  broker  who  has  for  years  been 
representing  an  equally  fair  packer  will  welcome  the 
statement  that  his  principal  will  have  his  goods  Gov¬ 
ernment  graded  this  year.  He  will  tell  you,  if  you  are 
one  to  be  concerned,  that  he  has  often  been  unable  to 
get  all  that  he  might  have  obtained  in  a  heavy  market 
because  your  pack  has  been  so  good  in  the  grade  offered 
that  others  skating  much  more  closely  on  the  border 
line  between  grades  have  under  bid  him.  If  you  have 
never  utilized  the  selling  power  of  Government  grading 
you  will  not  appreciate  the  effective  force  it  will  be  for 
better  profits  until  you  have  operated  at  least  a  season 
under  the  plan.  If  you  usually  finance  a  part  at  least 
of  your  pack  in  some  bank,  no  matter  how  well  you 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  past  by  your  banker, 
you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  his  commendation 
when  you  announce  to  him  your  plans  for  1937. 

If  you  have  been  supplying  a  few  valued  customers 
for  years  with  a  large  part  of  their  requirements  in 
your  pack  the  chances  are  you  have  been  adhering 
closely  to  Government  grades.  In  some  cases  you  may 
have  even  been  giving  added  value  in  the  pack,  at  least 
in  some  instances.  In  such  cases,  have  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  with  your  customers  and  tell  them  just  what  you 
are  doing.  They  may  miss  at  first  the  slightly  better 
pack  you  have  sometimes  given  them  but  after  all  they 
paid  no  more  for  it.  Your  1937  pack  will  be  uniform 
and  uniformity,  after  all,  is  an  asset  to  any  label. 

I  have  suggested  you  make  an  event  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  you  will  pack  under  Government  grading  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  You  must  impress  this  fact  on  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  no  uncertain  terms,  as  not  all  canners 
as  yet  will  be  as  far  sighted.  With  brokers  handling 
both  Government  graded  goods  and  those  under  can¬ 
ners’  grades,  it  will  soon  become  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  broker  to  dispose  first  of  lots  not  Government 
graded.  They  in  turn  will  want  to  omit  any  mention 
in  bulletins  to  the  trade  that  some  offerings  are  Gov¬ 
ernment  graded  and  others  not  in  such  a  class.  See  to 
it  by  frequent  scaning  of  their  postings  to  the  trade 
that  your  goods  are  getting  the  boosts  they  deserve  and 
for  which  you  will  plan. 

The  meat  packers  have  always  been  leaders  in  clever 
merchandising.  Other  canners  will  do  well  to  follow 
their  lead  as  far  as  Government  grading  is  concerned. 
Here  where  I  live  a  local  packer,  corresponding  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  local  canners  doing  some  local 
newspaper  advertising,  has  been  sponsoring  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  stressing  the  Government 
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Introduced  by  “U-S”,  the  new  TRU- 
TONE  process  of  accurate  photo¬ 
graphic  color  reproductions,  made 
directly  from  the  product  itself,  as¬ 
sures  lifelike  pictorials. 

TRU-TONE  PICTORIAL  VIGNETTES 

shown  here  are  reproduced  from  the 
actual  label-plates.  They  represent  an 
entirely  new  line  of  “U-S”  Pictorials  in 
the  TRU-TONE  process — ^now  available 
in  plentiful  variety  to  bring  your  labels 
up  to  the  modern  standard  of  natural 
color-brilliance  and  realism.  Their  aston¬ 
ishing  fidelity  to  the  natural,  flavorful 
appearance  of  the  food  itself  adds  new 
shelf-strength  and  sales  effectiveness. 
Exclusive  designs  if  desired  —  lithogra¬ 
phy  or  typography.  Send  for  samples. 
No  obligation. 


if  All  "U-S"  TRU-TONE  Pictorials  are  copyrighted. 


AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 
ATLANTIC  LITHOGRAPHIC  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 
DONALDSON  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 
ERIE  LITHOGRAPHING  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 
PALMER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  DIVISION 
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inspection  of  meats.  Probably  such  inspection  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  just  as  government  inspection  (grad¬ 
ing)  of  canned  foods  is  coming  to  be  quite  the  thing 
but  don’t  you  know,  that  magic  word  “Government” 
has  an  appeal  to  the  average  housewife  which  is  hard 
to  beat  from  a  trade  building  standpoint?  If  you  are 
doing  local  advertising  in  1937,  if  you  are  working  with 
voluntary  advertising  groups,  insist  they  advertise 
your  labeled  goods  as  U.  S.  Government  graded,  men¬ 
tion  the  grade  and  watch  your  sales  at  retail  grow  as 
they  should.  Government  grading  costs  you  some¬ 
thing,  get  all  the  sales  advantage  possible  out  of  it. 

Do  not  pass  this  matter  over  lightly.  I  know  you 
may  have  gotten  along  for  years  with  a  better  than 
average  pack  from  a  quality  standpoint,  but  let  a  com¬ 
petitor  seize  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  adver¬ 
tising  as  suggested,  “U.  S.  Government  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  Grade — B”  and  watch  your  retailer  customers 
turn  to  the  newcomer  in  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  can  do  little  else  as  housewives  will  take  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  graded  and  labeled  goods  in  preference  to 
others  even  better  but  not  so  labeled.  You  see,  during 
tne  past  few  years  more  and  more  housewives  have 
been  reading  the  Consumer’s  Guide  monthly,  as  well 
as  other  publications,  and  they  are  more  wise  to  pos¬ 
sible  tricks  in  the  trade  than  you  think. 

Do  not  worry  if  you  feel  much  of  your  pack  will  need 
to  be  labeled  in  the  lower  brackets  or  even  below  Grade 
C.  Honesty  always  has  been  the  best  policy.  Such 
production  is  achieved  cheaply,  you  will  find  many 
other  canners  in  the  same  boat,  and  when  all  the  packs 
are  counted  you’ll  all  get  what  they  are  worth,  all 
things  considered.  In  any  event  you’ll  receive  as  much 
for  all  packs  under  Government  grades  as  you  will 
without  and  in  many  instances  a  great  deal  more. 

Go  over  this  matter  again,  make  your  decision  in 
favor  of  packing  under  Government  grades  in  1937, 
then  go  to  Chicago  prepared  to  let  every  one  know  of 
your  decision.  Post  your  brokers  fully,  and  in  addition 
inform  your  trade  direct.  Such  posting  on  your  part 
will  prevent  in  a  large  part  the  possibility  of  your  brok¬ 
ers  failing  in  some  instances  to  post  your  trade  as  to 
your  advance  in  quality  guarantees.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  well  known,  nationally  advertised  goods  will 
not  carry  the  suggested  plan  through,  but  let  enough 
smaller  canners  start  advertising  “Government  Grad¬ 
ed”  on  their  labels  and  sooner  or  later  you’ll  see  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  willing  to  thoroughly  identify  their 
goods  as  being  in  the  same  category  as  yours. 

Good  things  come  slowly,  many  of  the  advances  in 
selling  and  canning  technique  have  been  advocated  for 
years  before  they  fully  caught  on  and  became  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  better  business  they  are  today.  So  with  the 
complete  acceptance  of  Government  grades  as  we  are 
coming  to  know  and  use  them.  Let  every  canner  deter¬ 
mine  to  use  Government  grades  this  summer  and  fall ; 
let  him  aim  to  keep  his  packs  at  least  up  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  grade  C  standard,  and  we’ll  see  quality  can¬ 
ned  foods  on  the  trade  next  Fall  in  larger  amounts  than 
ever  before.  Then  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
they  should!  The  better  buyers  will  heartily  welcome 
this  move. 


CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE  SPECIAL  TRAIN 

Baltimore,  Camden  Station,  4.30,  Saturday,  January  23rd 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change,  Mr.  William  E.  Lamble,  President, 
arrangements  to  operate  special  train  from 
Baltimore  to  Chicago  have  been  completed  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association  and  Allied  Indus¬ 
tries  Convention  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24th  to 
29th,  1937. 

All  members  of  the  Canning  and  Allied  Industries 
are  invited  to  join  this  special  train  as  a  member  of 
the  enthusiastic  group  that  will  make  up  this 
delegation. 

Special  train  with  latest  air-condition  equipment  of 
the  highest  type  will  be  provided  and  members  will 
board  train  at  4.20  P.  M.,  at  Camden  Station  and  leave 
that  point  4.30  P.  M.,  January  23rd,  arriving  Chicago, 
Grand  Central  Station,  9.00  A.  M.,  January  24th. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on 
board  the  Special  Train,  and  in  order  to  arrange  the 
type  reservations  you  desire,  we  ask  that  you  give 
prompt  reply  to  this  communication. 

Round  trip  rail  fare  Baltimore  to  Chicago  and 
return  $46.30. 

Pullman  fares  Baltimore  to  Chicago,  one-way  only. 


as  follows: 

Upper  berth  .  $4.40 

Lower  berth  .  5.50 

Bed-room  (2  persons)  .  11.00 

Bed-room  (single  occupancy)  .  9.90 

Compartment  .  15.50 

Drawing-room  .  20.00 


Be  sure  to  enclose  check  when  making  reservations — 
help  your  Committee  to  make  this  pilgrimage  a  real 
party. 

The  same  “Special”  will  be  run  at  the  close  of  the 
Convention,  leaving  Chicago  Friday,  January  29th  at 
4.00  P.  M.,  making  such  stops  as  may  be  desired  by 
members  of  your  party. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Cox,  Passenger  Representative  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  will  accompany  us  on 
the  trip  and  will  be  located  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  during  the  Convention  period. 

Hospitality  Committee — Hampton  Steele,  James  F. 
Cole,  Harry  Doeller,  Frank  D.  Throop,  Harold  0. 
Berryman,  Carle  Cooling,  John  Eyre,  Harry  Miller, 
Robert  L.  Eirich,  and  Robert  A.  Sindall,  Chairman. 

Make  reservations  and  remit  check  to  Robert  A. 
Sindall,  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore. 

• 

CHERRY  CANNERS  TO  MEET  WITH 
FOOD  OFFICIALS 

HERE  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Cherry  Canners 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  26th,  at  8,  in  Dining 
Room  No.  2,  Hotel  Stevens,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  newly  proposed  standards.  Copies  of  these 
standards  are  in  the  hands  of  all  these  canners,  and 
they  should  come  prepared  to  approve  or  to  suggest 
changes,  as  they  may  deem  best. 
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Pink  and  Green  Aphids  and  their  Control 

by  Bailey  B.  Pepper 

Associate  Entomologist,  Neiv  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


During  the  summer  of  1936  tomato  growers  in 
New  Jersey  experienced  the  most  serious  out¬ 
break  of  pink  and  green  aphids  {Illinoia  solani- 
folii)  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Out¬ 
breaks  of  this  insect  are  extremely  sporadic.  Some 
growers  even  stated  that  they  had  never  seen  pink 
and  green  aphids  before.  The  fact  that  aphids  on 
tomatoes  was  an  unfamiliar  experience  most  growers 
were  not  equipped  to  apply  the  proper  treatments  at 
the  proper  time,  thus  allowing  the  outbreak  to  spread. 
All  conditions  were  ideal  for  plant  louse  development 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1936.  Now,  when  we 
look  back  at  the  1936  outbreak  of  aphids  on  tomatoes 
and  potatoes  we  can  see  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
as  far  back  as  September  and  October  1935.  During 
September  1935  a  moderate  infestation  of  the  pink  and 
green  aphids  developed  on  late  seed  potatoes  in  Salem 
and  Cumberland  Counties.  The  writer  kept  in  contact 
with  the  problem  throughout  the  fall  and  aphids  were 
present  until  frost.  It  was  evident  that  large  numbers 
of  eggs  were  deposited  for  the  overwintering  genera¬ 
tion  and  an  infestation  in  the  spring  of  1936  was  not 
surprising. 

In  order  to  understand  the  underlying  principles  of 
aphid  control  we  must,  first,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  cycle  of  the  species  in  question: 

A  brief  description  of  the  life  history  and  habits 
follow. 

Plants  Attacked — Potato,. tomato,  eggplant,  pepper, 
ground  cherry,  sunflower,  pea,  bean,  apple,  turnip, 
buckwheat,  aster,  gladiolus,  iris,  corn,  sweet  potato, 
ragweed,  lamb’s  quarter.  Shepherd’s  purse,  and  many 
other  weeds  and  crops. 

Distribution — This  species  probably  occurs  in  every 
state  in  the  United  States. 

Life  History — The  aphids  pass  the  winter  in  the 
egg  stage,  which  is  deposited  chiefly  on  rose,  and  aphids 
may  be  found  regularly  on  the  succulent  parts  of  rose 
bushes  in  the  spring.  During  the  first  part  of  June, 
in  New  Jersey,  winged  aphids  develop  that  fly  to  the 
summer  host  plants,  and  in  many  cases  the  wingless 
forms  crawl  to  their  summer  hosts.  All  of  the  aphids 
are  females  during  the  summer  but  during  September 
or  early  October  male  specimens  develop  which  fly  to 
the  overwintering  host  and  mate  with  the  females, 
which  in  turn  deposit  the  winter  eggs  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  rose.  During  the  summer  a  generation 
may  be  developed  every  2  to  3  weeks  and  each  unmated 
female  may  give  birth  to  50  or  more  living  young 

*  Paper  of  the  Journal  Series,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Department  of  Entomology. 


within  two  weeks’  time.  Thus  the  vines  rapidly  become 
covered  with  the  aphids  which  blight  the  stems,  wither 
the  leaves,  and  blast  the  blossom  clusters.  Pink  and 
green  aphids  cluster  in  shaded  places  on  the  leaves, 
stem  and  blossoms.  Winged  migrants  spread  from  field 
to  field,  so  that  the  epidemic  may  spread  over  a  district 
in  an  alarming  manner.  In  all  probability  the  trans- 


FIG.  1.  Home  made  trailer  attached  to  duster  for  applying  nicotine  dust. 

mission  of  tomato  diseases  such  as  mosaics,  by  the 
feeding  of  these  aphids  cause  as  much  injury  to  the 
plants  as  sucking  the  sap. 

From  the  above  facts  we  can  readily  see  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved  in  controlling  this  insect. 

Control  Practices  in  New  Jersey 

By  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  July 
the  tomato  plants  were  beginning  to  fall,  covering  most 
of  the  middles,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
into  the  tomato  fields  with  a  power  sprayer  without 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  plants.  Aside,  from 
the  injury  to  the  plants  by  the  spray  machine,  the 
foliage  was  too  dense  to  allow  coverage  of  the  entire 
foliage  area  with  a  spray.  In  other  words,  it  was  me¬ 
chanically  impossible  to  do  a  thorough  spraying  job  in 
the  older  fields.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger 
fields  in  which  the  plants  had  not  begun  to  fall  to  the 
middle  a  thorough  job  of  spraying  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  mechanical  injury  to  the  plants. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  tomato  growers 
owned  power  dusters.  Therefore,  the  first  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  growers  was  to  have  his  field  dusted 
by  airplane.  Nicotine  dust  is  the  only  satisfactory  dust 
for  aphid  control  and  certain  precautions  are  stressed 
for  successful  use  of  this  material.  Our  recommenda- 
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USERS  of  cans  and  metal  packages  will 
find  this  company  prepared  to  render  com¬ 
plete  and  helpful  service.  It  is  independent 
of  all  other  manufacturers  in  this  field  and 
has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  one  of  the  largest  business 
institutions  among  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

This  background  and  long  experience  in 
packaging  is  now  available  to  canners.  A 
Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers. 


Plain  *  Inside  Enameled  *  Lithographed 


BEER  CANS  DRi  PACKAGE  CANS 
Plain  and  Plain  and 

Crown  Top  Lithographed 

OIL  and  GREASE  CANS  SPECIALTIES 


See  the  New 
STERO-VAC 
MACHINE 
at  the  CCS  Booth 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Houston'^and  other  selected  points. 


A  revolutionary 
method  of 
sterilization 
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tions  call  for  a  curtain  or  hood  attachment  for  the  dust 
machines  in  order  to  get  maximum  effects  of  the  nico¬ 
tine.  Nicotine  dust  was  applied  from  an  airplane  and 
was  found  to  be  ineffective  due  to  the  escape  of  the 
nicotine  gas  before  the  dust  reached  the  plants.  Since 
the  nicotine  dust-airplane  combination  was  a  failure  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
growers  that  nicotine  dust  was  the  most  effective 
aphicide  we  have,  when  applied  according  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  set  forth  in  vegetable  mimeo.  circulars 
23  and  39. 


FIC.  2.  A  two-row  duster  with  trailer  covering  one  row.  This  machine 
was  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 


A  number  of  growers  failed  to  get  control  with 
ground  machines,  but  after  looking  into  the  matter  it 
was  discovered  that  every  failure  reported  was,  in  part, 
due  to  some  cause  other  than  the  material  used. 

Some  of  the  most  important  errors  made  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  nicotine  dust  are  as  follows: 

1.  Improper  adjustment  of  machines. 

2.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

3.  Small  quantity  of  material. 

4.  Improper  nicotine  dust  mixture. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  for  the  failure  of 
growers  to  control  aphids  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
machines.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum  effects  from 
any  operation  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  proper 
adjustment  of  the  equipment.  The  writer  observed 
case  after  case  where  the  operators  disregarded  the 
position  and  adjustment  of  the  nozzles  in  relation  to 
the  plants.  Most  dusters  found  in  New  Jersey  are  the 
“three  nozzles  to  the  row”  type;  a  nozzle  on  each  side 
and  one  nozzle  above  the  row.  The  writer  observed 
cases  where  the  top  nozzles  were  directly  over  the 
center  of  the  middle  and  the  side  nozzles  were  deliver¬ 
ing  the  dust  into  middles  and  to  the  sides  of  the  plants. 
Under  such  conditions  the  kill  of  aphids  was  always 
low.  In  case  the  soil  was  damp  a  large  percentage  of 
the  dust  stuck  to  the  ground  and  was  absolutely  useless 
in  toxicity  to  aphids.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  side 
nozzles  were  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dust 
was  delivered  from  the  side  up  through  the  foliage, 
coating  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  and  the  top  nozzle 
forcing  the  dust  down  through  the  foliage  from  the 
top,  and  other  conditions  being  favorable,  a  100  per 
cent  kill  was  obtained.  In  fields  or  large  plants,  how¬ 


ever,  many  dusters  could  not  be  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  due  to 
the  short  flexible  hoses  or  the  clamps  and  equipment 
which  hold  the  nozzles  in  place.  Another  criticism  of 
many  dusters  is  that  when  the  hopper  is  full  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dust  delivered  per  linear  foot  is  much  greater 
than  when  the  hopper  is  one-third  or  less  full.  Such  a 
condition  gives  an  uneven  kill  over  a  field. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  average  grower 
understand  that  nicotine  dust  was  ineffective  under  cer¬ 
tain  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  The  greatest 
limiting  factor  was  wind,  while  temperature  was  of 
little  importance  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
July,  as  the  thermometer  reading  seldom  fell  under 
70°  F.  Light  curtains  attached  behind  the  dusters 
made  it  possible  to  get  good  results  under  conditions 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  operate  without 
the  aid  of  the  curtain.  (See  figures  1,  2  and  3). 
Growers  used  curtains  ranging  in  length  from  20  feet 
to  100  feet. 

The  most  common  factor  which  caused  failure  of 
control  was  too  small  amount  of  material  applied  per 
acre.  It  was  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  from 
30  to  35  pounds  of  4%  nicotine  dust  per  acre  to  get 
satisfactory  control.  It  was  very  often  found  that 
growers  were  applying  20  to  25  pounds  per  acre  and  in 
case  the  weather  conditions  were  not  right  a  poor  kill 
was  the  result. 

The  writer  conducted  some  tests  using  different 
amounts  of  dust.  The  results  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table. 

TABLE  1 


Different  Amounts  of  4%  Nicotine  Dust  per  Acre  in 
Relation  to  Control  of  Pink  and  Green  Aphis 


Plot  No. 

Amount 
per  Acre 

No  Leaves 
Counted 

No.  Aphids 
Left  on  Leaves 

Reduction 

% 

1 

20  lbs. 

50 

2,455 

62.0 

2 

25  lbs. 

50 

1,389 

78.5 

3 

30  lbs. 

50 

122 

98.2 

4 

35  lbs. 

50 

68 

99.0 

5 

40  lbs. 

50 

102 

98.5 

6 

Olbs. 

50 

6,458 

Temperature  at  time  of  application  82° 
Wind :  A  sliirht  breeze. 

Trailer — 50  ft.  long. 

F.;  1-3  P.  M. 

The  above  treatments  were  applied  with  a  Niagara 
4-row  traction  duster.  The  plots  consisted  of  8  rows 
which  were  approximately  100  yards  long.  Leaf 
samples  were  collected  from  the  two  center  rows  in 
each  plot. 

The  figure  in  Table  1  shows  that  30  pounds  of  4% 
nicotine  dust  per  acre  gave  as  good  control  as  applica¬ 
tions  of  35  and  40  pounds  of  dust  per  acre.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  of  low  temperature  and  wind,  however,  the 
heavier  applications  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  better. 

The  tomato  growers  secured  their  nicotine  dust  from 
several  different  sources;  some  mixed  their  dust  at 
home,  some  had  their  dust  mixed  by  the  local  insecti¬ 
cide  dealers  according  to  the  growers’  specifications, 
while  other  growers  purchased  dust  from  the  larger 
commercial  concerns.  It  was  found  in  many  cases  that 
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The  Quick  Change 

BURT  LABELER 

Specially  designed  to  give  easiest  adjustability 
to  widest  possible  range  of  can  sizes 


See  it  during  the  Convention 
Space  38,  Machinery  Hall 


The  BURT  LABELER— standard  in  the  canning  industry — has  developed  a 
greater  efficiency.  It  is  completely  modern  in  Speed — Adjustability — Economy. 
The  New  Model  BURT  will  modernize  your  labeling  department.  It  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  all  ranges  of  can  sizes  popularly  used,  including  the  “tails”. 

See  the  New  Model  BURT  LABELER  in  operation  at  the  National  Canners  Con¬ 
vention.  Ask  all  the  questions  you  want.  Examine  it  as  much  as  you  please. 
Dependable  information  will  be  given  by  the  men  in  attendance  at  our  BOOTH 
38.  We  are  glad  to  give  you  all  the  facts  so  you  can  make  your  purchase  of  new 
labeling  equipment  with  complete  confidence. 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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the  grower  or  small  local  mixer  had  miscalculated  the 
amount  of  nicotine  (either  nicotine  sulphate  or  50% 
free  nicotine)  necessary  to  make  a  4%  nicotine  dust. 
Just  as  an  example,  one  grower  went  to  his  local  dealer 
and  asked  for  nicotine  dust  which  he  supposedly 
got,  but  the  results  from  this  mixture  were  very  poor. 
Upon  checking  with  the  dealer  it  was  learned  that  he 
added  only  enough  nicotine  sulphate  to  make  a  2.2% 
nicotine  dust.  Other  similar  cases  can  be  cited.  The 
growers  seemed  to  have  had  difficulties  in  figuring  the 
quantity  of  nicotine  necessary  to  make  a  certain 
amount  of  nicotine  dust. 


FIC.  3.  Peach  baskets  lined  with  paper  used  as  hoods  for  nicotine  dust 
in  controlling  pink  and  green  aphids  on  pepper. 


Each  of  the  above  factors  were  involved  in  certain 
cases  where  our  recommendations  failed  to  produce 
control. 

Pyrethrum  and  Derris 

Pyrethrum  and  derris  mixtures  were  recommended 
by  commercial  concerns  for  control  of  plant  lice  and 
some  few  growers  tried  these  materials.  The  results, 
however,  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  writer  then  put  on  some  plots  of  various  pyre¬ 
thrum  and  derris  dusts  in  comparison  with  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  4%  nicotine  dust.  Work  was  so  rushed 
at  the  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  actual  insect 
counts,  but  the  control  obtained  was  approximated. 
These  results  are  set  forth  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Estimated  Results  of  Pyrethrum,  Derris  and  Mixtures 
of  Pyrethrum-Derris  Dust  as  Compared  with 
4%  Nicotine  Dust 


Estimated 

Plot  No.  Treatment  Control  (%) 

1  Pyrethrum-talc  (25-75)  .  50 

2  Derris  Dust  (0.75%  rotenone) .  35 

3  Pyrethrum  50  lbs.,  derris  root  (4% 

rotenone)  20  lbs.  and  30  lbs.  talc .  70 

4  A  commercial  mixture  of  derris  and 

pyrethrum  ($.5%  rotenone  and  0.2% 
pyrethrins)  .  60 

5  4%  Nicotine  Dust  .  95 


Approximately  30  to  35  pounds  of  the  above  mixtures 
were  applied  per  acre.  They  were  applied  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  farms,  one  in  Cumberland  County  and  one  in 
Salem  County.  The  results  were  essentially  the  same. 

Airplane  Spraying  Experiments  on  Pink  and  Green  Aphids 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Frank  App  of  Sea- 
brook  Farms,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  and  Giro  Associ¬ 
ates,  Incorporated,  of  New  York  City,  the  writer  was 
able  to  secure  the  information  reported  herein.  Dr. 
App  secured  the  cooperation  of  tomato  growers  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County  who  otfered  their  fields  for  experi¬ 
mental  work,  the  Giro  Associates  applied  the  sprays 
while  the  writer  collected  the  data. 

Size  of  Plots 

All  plots  treated  ranged  from  two  to  approximately 
five  acres.  It  was  necessary,  with  the  present  equip¬ 
ment,  to  have  about  30  gallons  of  material  in  the  tank 
to  start  with,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  performance 
of  the  sprayer.  Therefore  large  plots  were  treated 
with  each  material. 

Each  material  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  gallons  per  acre. 

Experiment  I 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  an  airplane. 
The  spraying  equipment  was  not  in  proper  adjustment 
and  the  results  were  inferior  to  what  one  would  expect. 

The  treatments  were  made  on  a  portion  of  a  16-acre 
field  of  tomatoes,  heavily  infested  with  pink  and  green 
aphids. 

The  following  plots  were  treated. 

TABLE  3 

The  Effects  of  Oils  Impregnated  with  Pyrethrum  and 
Derris  Extract 

Plot 

No.  Treatments  Results 

1.  Regular  kerosene  10  gals., 

Pyrethrum  extract  (20-1)  1 
gallon  . 

2.  Highly  refined  petroleum* 
distillate  10  gallons,  pyre¬ 
thrum  (20-1)  extract  1  gallon 

3.  Regular  kerosene  10  gallons, 

concentrate  of  pyrethrum 
plus  derris  1  gallon . 

4.  Highly  refined  petroleum 

distillate  10  gallons,  concen¬ 
trate  of  pyrethrum-derris  1 
gallon  . 

5.  Check — no  treatment. 


*  Specifications 

Specific  Gravity  . 0.775/0.785 

Saybolt  Viscosity  at  100°  F .  30  secs. 

Flash  Point  .  170/180°  F. 

Initial  Boiling  Point .  370/380°  F. 

Distillation  End  Point .  480/500°  F. 

Unsulfonatable  Residue  .  Above  98% 

Color  .  Waterwhite 

Odor  .  Practically  none 


The  writer  could  see  little  difference  between  the 
treated  plots  and  since  the  per  cent  kill  of  aphids  was 
so  low,  and  the  fact  that  time  was  limited  actual  counts 
were  not  made. 


Poor  kill  (approximately  25%) 
Poor  kill  (approximately  25%) 
Poor  kill  (approximately  25%) 

Poor  kill  (approximately  25%) 
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The  airplane  sprayer  did  not  “break  up”  the  spray 
as  fine  as  we  had  hoped.  Poor  distribution  of  the  fog 
or  oil  particles  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  cause  of 
poor  results. 

The  experiment  was  worthwhile,  however,  because 
it  demonstrated  that  the  highly  refined  petroleum  dis¬ 
tillate  was  much  safer  on  tomato  foliage  than  was 
regular  kerosene,  although  some  foliage  injury  ap¬ 
peared  on  all  of  the  plots. 

Experiment  II 

After  adjusting  the  spraying  equipment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  finer  “fog”  a  second  experiment 
was  conducted.  The  same  airplane  was  also  used  in 
this  experiment. 

This  time  two  tomato  fields  were  used  for  the  tests. 
Field  No.  1  in  this  case  is  the  same  field  in  which  the 
first  experiment  was  conducted.  Field  No.  2  belongs 
to  another  grower. 

The  materials  used  and  the  results  obtained  are  set 
forth  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

Effects  of  Highly  Refined  Petroleum  Distillate 
Carrying  Different  Insecticides  on  Pink 
and  Green  Aphids 

Plot  No.  Aphids  %  Reduction 

No.  Treatment  on  50  leaves  in  Population 


Field  No.  1 

1  Oil*  30  gallons,  (20-1) 


pyrethrum  extract  1  gal. 

1,526 

51.2 

2 

Check — no  treatment . 

3,147 

Field  No.  2 

3 

Oil  30  gallons,  pyrethrum- 

derris  concentrate  1  gal. 

6,089 

40.1 

4 

Oil  27  gallons,  50%  free 

nicotine  1  gal . 

3,221 

68.3 

5 

Check — no  treatment . 

10,154 

*  Specifications  in  Table  3. 

On  July  22nd  another  count  was  made  on  the  same 
plots,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  Table  5. 

The  entire  aphid  population  had  disappeared  from 
field  No.  1,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  count 
from  this  field.  Lady  beetles,  chrysopids,  syrphis  fly 
larvae  and  parasites  were  plentiful  in  this  particular 
field  and  they  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  aphids 
disappearing. 

TABLE  5 

Effects  of  Highly  Refined  Petroleum  Distillate  Carrying 
Different  Insecticides  on  Pink  and  Green  Aphids 


Plot  No.  Aphids  %  Reduction 

No.  Treatment  *  on  50  leaves  in  Population 


3 

Oil  30  gallons,  pyrethrum- 
derris  concentrate  1  gal. 

1,572 

71.4 

4 

Oil  27  gallons,  50%  free 
nicotine  1  gal . 

308 

94.3 

5 

Check  . 

5,410 

•  Sprayed  7/16 — Counted  7/22. 


The  coverage  of  the  plants  from  these  treatments  did 
not  seem  adequate.  The  materials  reached  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  the  volume  of  materials  seemed  to  be 
insufficient  for  a  thorough  job. 

The  foliage  injury  was  quite  severe  on  all  treated 
plots.  Plot  No.  3,  however,  had  more  foliage  injury 
than  either  plots  1  and  4.  It  was  estimated  that  30% 
of  the  leaf  area  on  plots  1  and  4  were  burned  while  that 
on  plot  3  was  approximately  40%. 

The  writer  is  unable  to  explain  the  reductions  ob¬ 
tained  on  plots  3  and  4  from  July  16  to  July  22.  In 
most  cases  the  reverse  is  true.  A  part  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  dead  aphids 
did  not  drop  from  the  plants  in  24  hours. 

Experiment  III 

Since  the  foliage  coverage  on  Experiment  H  was  not 
as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  it  was  decided  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  sprayer  from  the  airplane  to  the  autogiro  and 
run  another  experiment  (Figure  4).  This  transfer 
was  made  and  in  the  meantime  some  work  was  done  in 
the  laboratory  with  water  and  soap.  The  Giro  Associ¬ 
ates  reported  that  water  would  not  work  in  the  air¬ 
plane  sprayer  due  to  evaporation.  The  water  evapor¬ 
ated  before  reaching  the  ground.  The  writer  working 
in  the  laboratory  with  an  atomizer  found  that  the 
addition  of  soap  to  water  cut  down  evaporation  con¬ 
siderably.  The  time  was  too  short  to  go  into  detailed 
experiments,  therefore,  observation  tests  were  made. 
Different  soap  concentrations  were  tested  and  from 
visual  observations  a  1%  soap  solution  seemed  to  be 
as  good  as  stronger  solutions.  Therefore,  a  water- 
nicotine-soap  combination  was  tested  in  Experiment  HI. 
The  materials  and  results  from  this  experiment  are  set 
forth  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

The  Effects  of  Sprays  Applied  by  an  Autogiro  on 
Plant  Lice 


Plot 

No. 

Treatments 

No.  Aphids  on  50 
Leaves  After 

24  hrs.  72  hrs. 

%  Reduction 
in  Population 

24  hrs.  72  hrs. 

Field  No.  1 

1. 

Oil*  10  gallons,  pyre¬ 
thrum  extract  (20-1) 

1  qt . 

452 

599 

80.9 

57.2 

2. 

Oil  10  gals.,  50%  free 
nicotine  1  qt . 

72 

225 

97.0 

83.9 

3. 

Oil  alone  . 

448 

67.9 

4. 

Check  (no  treatment).. 

2,350 

1,395 

Field  No.  2 

5. 

6. 

Oil  10  gallons,  50% 

free  nicotine  1  qt . 

Water  10  gallons,  50% 
free  nicotine  1  qt.. 

97 

143 

96.6 

93.2 

soap  1%  . 

55 

99 

98.1 

95.3 

7. 

Check  (no  treatment) 

2,835 

2,078 

*  Specifications  in  Table  3. 

Approximately  10  gallons  of  materials  were  applied  per  acre. 
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THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO... 

THE  NATIONAL 
KRAUT  PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Came  into  Industrial  life 


•  Has  faithfully  served  the  Kraut  Indus¬ 
try  and  the  consuming  public. 

•  Has  contributed  towards  a  healthier 
nation — 

•  Is  instantly  regarded  the  Leading 
Organization  on  all  matters  within  its 
Industry — 

•  Stands  ready  to  reasonably  cooperate 
with  all. 

•  Added  new  members  this  year  and  now 
enjoys  the  largest  membership  in  its 
history. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT 
PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 

LON  P.  FLANIGAN.  Geneva.  N.  Y..  President 
R.  C.  DUNCAN,  Huron,  Ohio,  Vice-President 
ROY  IRONS,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Secretary-Treasurer 

TRUSTEES: 

A.  E.  SLESSMAN,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARTIN  MEETER,  Lansing,  Ill. 

E.  D.  NAYLOR,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  M.  STROUP,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  HAMILTON,  New  London,  Wis. 


Rule  No.  1 


For  complete  control  of  Aphids, 
Beetles,  Mites,  Leaf  Hoppers,  Codd¬ 
ling  Moths,  Fungi,  with  Sprays  or 
Dusts  use 


“DRY  ARESKET  300  ” 


“ARESKET  240” 

(Sulffated  Alkylated  Diphenyl) 


One  pound  of  these  WETTING, 
SPREADING  and  STICKING 
AGENTS  per  600  pounds  of  DUSTS 
or  SPRAYS  makes  the  control  both 
more  effective  and  most  economical. 
Plan  right  now  to  get  the  most  for 
your  pest  control  dollars  by  using 

“Dry  ARESKET  300“  and 
“ARESKET  240“  in  1937 


Write  for  booklets 


Monsanto  Lhemical  Works 

Rubber  Service  Laboratories  Division 
AKRON,  OHIO 
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Table  6  shows  that  water-nicotine  and  soap  was  the 
best  combination  used.  The  theory  for  this  is:  in  case 
of  the  water-nicotine-soap  mixture,  the  soap  had  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  surface  of  the  small 
droplet,  thus  preventing  evaporation  and  when  the 
droplet  hit  the  plant  foliage  the  small  droplet  spreads 
out  into  a  plane  or  a  thin  film.  When  a  thin  film  is 
formed  the  water  evaporates  very  rapidly,  thus  re¬ 
leasing  the  nicotine  which  volatilizes,  killing  some 
aphids  by  fumigation  as  well  as  by  contact,  while  in 


FIG.  4.  Spraying  tomatoes  for  control  of  pink  and  green  aphids  from 

autogiro. 


the  case  of  the  oil  droplets,  most  of  the  nicotine  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  oil  and  when  the  droplets  hit  the  foliage 
they  still  retain  the  .shape  of  a  sphere.  Therefore,  the 
oil  volatilizes  too  slowly  to  give  off  nicotine  in  concen¬ 
trations  strong  enough  to  kill  by  fumigation. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  nicotine  was  the  most 
effective  insecticide  used  as  may  be  seen  from  all  the 
tables. 

Experiments  dealing  with  other  insects  showed  that 
the  water-nicotine-soap  combination  reached  the 
ground  and  gave  good  coverage  of  the  foliage. 

Upon  examination  of  the  tables  given  herein  one  can 
readily  see  that  Experiment  III,  in  which  the  autogiro 
was  used,  gave  the  most  promising  results.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  concentration  of  insecticides  in 
Experiment  III  was  less  than  that  of  any  other  experi¬ 
ment  and  yet  the  control  was  much  better. 

Although  these  experiments  look  promising,  further 
work  should  be  done  before  airplane  spraying  is 
recommended. 

It  seems  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  materials 
per  acre  through  further  experimentations  and  adjust¬ 
ments  or  improved  spraying  equipment. 


SEE  THE  CANS  MADE 

CAN  makers  will  again  this  year  find  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  display  of  the  Cameron 
Can  Machinery  Co.  Their  booth,  with  a  number 
of  machines  in  full  operation  producing  cans,  is  always 
a  drawing  card  at  the  Machinery  Show. 

Among  the  variety  of  machines  that  Cameron  will 
show  this  year  are  those  for  producing  square  cans. 
The  automatic  square  can  line  has  now  been  placed 
upon  the  same  basis  as  established  by  cylindrical  sani¬ 
tary  cans  in  the  past  years. 

All  the  machines  entering  into  this  line  are  new, 
and  investigation  of  the  new  mechanical  features  will 
be  beneficial  to  every  can  maker.  As  an  example,  the 
new  Rotary  Flanger  “bumps”  on  the  flanges,  and  there 
is  no  cracking,  stretching  or  distortion  of  metal.  The 
Square  Can  Compound  Applier  and  Curler  u.ses  the 
“hat-shaped”  end  which  is  made  by  inexpensive  and 
“maintenance-free”  dies. 

The  latex  is  applied  in  a  fine  film  without  overlap¬ 
ping,  bubbles  or  lumps.  This  machine  curls  the  enc’s 
all  the  way  around,  including  the  corners,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  more  revolutions  on  the  Double 
Seamer. 

The  Vacuum  Closing  Machine  is  a  very  interesting 
device,  and  it  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  all 
canners  because  it  is  recognized  that  vacuum  packing 
is  opening  new  markets  for  new  products. 

The  Cameron  brothers,  together  with  their  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  staffs,  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  they  also  welcome  anyone  who  is  interested 
to  their  factory  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago. 

• 

THE  TUC  LINE— AND  CORN  SAMPLES 

OUR  readers  noted  with  interest,  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  that  the  TUC  line  of  corn  han¬ 
dling  machinery  is  now  made  by  those  famous 
fine  machine  makers.  The  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Rock¬ 
ford  Drilling  Machine  Division,  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  this 
will  probably  attract  many  to  their  Booth  No.  6,  down¬ 
stairs,  in  Machinery  Hall.  They  claim  the  new  TUC 
Husker  is  revolutionary,  having  worked  la.st  season  in 
more  than  100  plants,  operating  on  all  kinds  of  corn 
from  field-run  to  eight-row  bantam. 

The  TUC  Cutter  obviates  all  double-cutting,  slash¬ 
cutting,  nick-cutting,  and  produces  a  yield  heretofore 
unbelievable. 

This  booth  will  adjoin  and  merge  with  that  of  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  who  build  and  who  will  exhibit  the  TUC- 
Robins  Corn  Cleaning  Equipment. 

And  here  will  be  found  one  of  the  novelties  of  the 
show:  a  big  corn  cutting  bee  of  sixty  samples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  packings  of  corn,  half  of  them  packed  on  this 
TUC  system  and  the  others  well-knov/n  brands  from 
Maine  to  Washington  State,  packed  as  you  do  it,  pos¬ 
sibly.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  see  and  compare 
various  packs  of  corn,  and  the  crowd  will  be  found 
there — and  so  will  you. 
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OWOIHATOR 


authentic  strain 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  RESPECTED  SEED  PACKAGES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 
IS  NOW  REGARDED  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  GREAT  VARIETIES 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Tomato  Seed 


NEW  JERSEY 


MOORESTOWN, 
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By  the  use  of  ball-bearings  throughout  the  new  ^uc  Husker,  a  speed  in  com- 
merical  operation,  a  sensitivity  in  function,  an  accuracy  of  debutting,  an  efficiency 
in  husking,  and  a  strength  of  construction  hitherto  believed  impossible,  have  been 
achieved. 


Husker 


The  machine  is  revolutionary.  It  has  many  less  parts  than  former 
models,  has  only  two  simple  adjustments,  and  embodies  more  than  two 
hundred  improvements,  while  retaining  all  advantages  and  exclusive 
features  heretofore  existing.  It  alone  provides  the  automatic  and  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate  adjustment  of  the  debutting  device  for  different  sizes 
of  ears  -  and  this,  within  the  full  range  of  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
both  white  and  yellow.  With  one  feeder,  it  has  practically  the  same 
actual,  continual  operating  capacity  as  that  of  other  machines  requir¬ 
ing  two  feeders.  It  saves  much  corn.  It  is  the  ideal  machine  for 
husking  corn  to  be  canned  whole -grain  or  on-the-cob. 


equipment  is  manufaetured  by  Roekford  Drilling  Ma- 
ehine  Division  of  Borg  Warner  Corporation  at  Roekford,  Illinois 
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The  new  Cutter  produces  more  cans  of  corn  per  hour  and  many  more 

cans  of  corn  per  ton  than  does  any  other  machine. 

It  avoids  double -cutting,  slash-cutting  and  nick-cutting.  It  is  the  only 
Cutter  that  will  handle  efficiently  and  without  waste,  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  ears 
and  nubbins.  It  is  a  small,  simple,  powerful  unit,  requiring  but  one-half  horse 
power  to  operate.  It  is  ball-bearing  equipped,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  ever  offered  to  canners  for  any  purpose.  It  is  built  only  with  self- 
contained  motor  drive. 

These  machines  will  be  exhibited  in  BOOTH  6,  Machinery  Hall  at 
the  Chicago  Convention.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 


For  Canning  FANCIEST 

WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN 


The  new  ^uc  Cutter  produces  a  distinctively  fancy  product  at  lower  cost,  and 
by  its  use  alone  can  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  quality  of  Whole-grain  Corn  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  field-run,  throughout  the  season. 


The  New 
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Tomato  is  Prodigy  of  Vegetable  World 


OTHER  food  crops  must  look  up  to  the  tomato, 
a  poor  American  country  plant  that  went 
abroad  and  came  back  to  make  good  in  a  big 
way.  Viewed  with  no  little  suspicion  only  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  now  is  welcome  on  the 
best  tables  everywhere. 

Uneaten — and  unknown — by  civilized  folks  400 
years  ago,  the  tomato  has  a  very  brief  recorded  history. 
Prior  to  Columbus’  discovery  of  America  it  was  known 
only  to  the  natives  of  tropical  America  who  doubtless 
had  used  it  for  a  long  but  undetermined  time.  Today 
the  tomato  in  its  many  forms  is  almost  as  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  as  wheat,  a  crop  with  recorded  history  going 
back  thousands  of  years. 

Introduction  this  year  of  a  new  variety,  the  Glovel, 
originated  by  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station,  is  another  step  upward  in 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  tomato. 

Since  research  has  proved  the  tomato  rich  in  needed 
vitamins,  the  success  story  of  the  tomato  is  easy  to 
understand.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  source  of 
vitamin  A,  a  fair  source  of  vitamin  B,  and  stands  out 
as  a  source  of  vitamin  C,  all  three  of  which  are  im¬ 
portant  in  a  balanced  diet,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

This  bureau  points  out  the  versatility  of  the  tomato. 
Canned  or  fresh,  it  serves  as  the  basis  of  cocktail,  soup, 
or  savory  sauce.  Its  bright  color  and  tart  flavor  en¬ 
livens  many  a  meat  and  vegetable  dish,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  salad  might  never  have  been  what  it  is  without 
raw  sliced  tomatoes,  tomato  aspic,  tomatoes  stuffed, 
tomatoes  in  almost  innumerable  forms. 

Studies  in  preservation  also  have  been  a  distinct  aid 
in  boosting  consumption  of  the  tomato.  Nowadays 
thousands  of  farm  housewives  not  only  grow  a  supply 
for  use  fresh  in  season  but  also  grow  a  surplus  so  that 
the  canning  schedule  includes  plenty  of  tomatoes  for 
out-of-season  use.  Also  the  commercial  canneries  pre¬ 
serve  tomatoes  at  a  rate  of  approximately  one  and  one- 
•  third  million  tons  annually,  so  that  the  grocery  shelves 
as  well  as  country  and  town  cellars  are  stocked. 

A  native  of  tropical  America,  known  to  native  In¬ 
dians  of  Mexico  as  the  tomati,  the  plant  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century.  During  the 
17th  century,  the  tomato  was  grown  widely  in  England 
as  an  ornamental.  By  the  18th  century,  tomatoes  were 
grown  on  a  field  scale  in  Italy — and  used  as  a  food, 
although  despite  common  belief,  the  Mexican  Indians 
were  the  first  to  use  it  for  food. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  tomato  was  re-introduced 
into  its  native  America,  although  the  first  varietal 
work  was  slow  in  developing.  The  first  definitely  im¬ 


proved  variety  produced  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Tilden,  introduced  in  1885  by  Henry  Tilden  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 

From  then  until  1915  most  of  the  breeding  work 
was  by  private  breeders.  A.  W.  Livingston  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  was  the  outstanding  pioneer  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  tomato  in  America.  Many  other  breeders, 
including  S.  H.  Essary  of  Tennessee  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  C.  W.  Edgerton  of  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  larger-scale  breed¬ 
ing  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Essary  and  Edgerton  started  breeding  for  disease 
resistant  varieties.  This  became  necessary  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  as  the  mushroom  growth  of  the 
industry  was  threatened  by  a  complication  of  diseases. 
In  the  past  the  objective  of  the  breeders  had  been  the 
production  of  large,  smooth  fruit  of  high  quality.  This 
breeding  program  failed  to  provide  a  variety  with 
tolerance  or  resistance  to  disease  and  to  heat  and  cold, 
and  adaptability  to  distance  shipping  and  to  new 
processes  of  utilization. 

Varieties  with  all  these  good  qualities  became  the 
objective  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  when  tomato 
breeding  work  was  started  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  F.  J.  Pritchard  in  1915.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1931,  Pritchard  quite  possibly  did  more  for 
the  industry  than  any  other  man  has  ever  done.  In 
three  years  Pritchard  introduced  three  wilt  resistant 
varieties,  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station,  the  Norton,  Columbia  and  Arling¬ 
ton.  Then  in  1918  he  introduced  the  Marvel,  developed 
from  the  French  variety,  Merville  des  Marches. 

In  1925  came  the  Marglobe,  a  cross  between  the 
Marvel  and  the  Globe.  The  Marglobe  was  introduced 
in  the  nick  of  time,  for  it  virtually  saved  the  Florida 
tomato  shipping  industry  from  extinction  as  a  result 
of  the  ravages  of  fusarium  wilt  and  nailhead  rust. 
W.  S.  Porte,  another  bureau  scientist,  assisted  Prit¬ 
chard  in  this  work.  The  Marglobe  has  risen  rapidly 
until  it  is  now  the  dominant  canning  and  shipping 
tomato  of  the  country.  It  also  is  listed  in  Australia 
and  many  other  foreign  countries  as  among  the  best 
varieties. 

Three  recent  introductions  from  the  breeding  work 
of  Pritchard  and  Porte  are  the  Break  ’0  Day,  Pritch¬ 
ard — named  for  him  after  his  death — and  the  Glovel. 
First  introduced  to  commercial  production  only  this 
year,  the  Glovel  bears  promise  of  eclipsing  the  Mar¬ 
globe,  for  after  four  years  of  testing  at  the  Florida 
Experiment  station,  it  shows  that  it  not  only  outyields 
the  Marglobe,  but  it  matures  earlier  and  has  a  more 
open  vine  that  is  handier  when  it  comes  to  spraying 
and  harvesting.  It  also  is  a  hybrid  of  the  same  parent¬ 
age  as  the  Marglobe,  the  Globe  and  Marvel,  hence  its 
name — The  Glovel. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  Complete  Line  For  ALL  Vegetables 

CORN  TOMATOES 

&  JUICE 


SPLIT  LOAD  REGRADER 

The  only  grader  THAT  SPLITS  THE 
LOAD,  THEN  REGRADES  IT  (a 
special  patented  feature).  The  smaller 
sizes  are  graded  out  first,  then  the  larger 
sizes  are  regraded  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  finally  graded  for  their  own  respect¬ 
ive  sizes. 


ROLLER  WASH,  SORT  &  SCALDER 

Also  a  development  by  our  Company 
but  has  only  gone  into  favor  in  the  last 
few  years.  Built  with  either  STEEL  or 
BRONZE  rollers  in  several  widths,  any 
desired  length. 


CORN  SILKER 

The  ONLY  Corn  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  AUTOMATICALLY  CLEAN¬ 
ED  with  WATER  sprays.  Silking  wires 
cleaned  every  3  minutes  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  on  the  opposite  side  to  where 
corn  is  discharged  from  the  machine.  Each 
wire  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before  using 


PIPE  BLANCHER 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE 
BLANCHER  and  WASHER  answers  the 
question  of  a  Blancher  free  from  bacteria 
contamination  All  tubes,  pump,  valves 
can  be  STERILIZED  at  high  pressure,  ki'l- 
ing  all  bacteria.  Can  be  arranged  to 
suit  ANY  length  time  blanch  and  ANY 
reasonable  floor  space. 


CONTINUOUS  TUBULAR  HEATER 

All  Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel.  Tubu¬ 
lar  Heaters  are  AUTOMATICALLY 
controlled,  the  food  cannot  burn  on  these 
heaters,  ends  are  removable  for  cleaning. 
CONTINUOUS  and  AUTOMATIC  for 

any  capacity  desired. 


DOUBLE  BATCH  MIXER 
The  ONLY  Batch  Mixer  that  mixes  with 
OSCILLATING  MOTION  paddles,  pre¬ 
venting  scorch  or  burn,  assuring  corn  of  the 
same  consistency  to  the  last  bit  discharged. 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATDR 
AND  WASHER 

Washes  and  Con¬ 
veys  ANY  DIS¬ 
TANCE,  ANY 

1  HEIGHT,  at  A  N  Y 
CAPACITY,  either 
vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal.  All  piping  and 
pump  can  be  STER¬ 
ILIZED  at  boiler 
steam  pressure. 


COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 

This  combination  of  Chopper  or  Crush¬ 
er  and  Pump  has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  like  foods. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
Built  either  combination  as  shown,  or 
separately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 

.  9,  Machinery  Hall,  Stevens 


ROD  REEL  WASHER 

Two  types,  one  for  Corn  on  the  cob  and 
one  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Heavy  wire 
rod  reel  with  heavy  water  sprays,  giving 
corn  a  gentle  "rubbing"  action  removes 
silks,  black,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ask  us,  we  have  it.  Headquarters  Booth  No 


Northwest  Agents 

Duncan  Equipment  and  Supply  Co. 
3150  Elliott  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 


Pacific  Coast  Branch  Office 
155  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco, 
California 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Ber 
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Experimental  tomato  breeding,  says  Dr.  Victor  R. 
Boswell,  under  whose  general  direction  this  work  is 
being  carried  on,  is  expensive  and  takes  years  of 
painstaking  work.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  large 
numbers  of  plants  which,  because  of  their  size,  require 
much  space  in  either  field  or  greenhouse.  Considerable 
acreage  is  required  for  adequate  breeding  and  testing. 
Furthermore,  a  new  variety  must  be  subjected  to 
several  seasons  of  experimental  growth,  such  as  that 
under  which  the  Glovel  was  tested  at  Florida,  to  see 
whether  it  is  really  disease  resistant  and  high-yielding. 
Then,  if  it  proves  promising,  the  new  variety  is  given 
to  commercial  firms  for  general  introduction. 

Yet  another  phase  of  the  tomato  industry  comes 
within  the  Department’s  scope.  This  is  the  transporta¬ 
tion  to  market  and  subsequent  handling.  This  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Durward  F.  Fisher,  head  of  the 
section  studying  methods  of  handling,  transportation 
and  storage,  and  market  diseases  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Food  specialists  were  successful  in  popularizing  the 
tomato  as  a  food,  and  the  plant  breeder  has  held  up 
his  heavy  end  of  the  work,  but  the  combination  of  the 
two  brought  about  a  need  for  shipping  the  perishable 
vegetable  long  distances.  As  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  it  is  possible  for  the  consumer  to  obtain  fresh 
tomatoes  from  his  neighborhood  market  any  month  of 
the  year. 

When  frost  kills  the  plants  in  the  north,  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  ready  to  leave  Florida  and  Southern  Texas. 
Successive  shipments  from  California  and  intermediate 
states  fill  the  gap  until  local  fresh  tomatoes  start  com¬ 
ing  on  again  in  late  summer. 

These  off-season  tomatoes  are  harvested  green, 
wrapped,  packed  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  transit  or  in 
storage  after  arrival.  To  determine  whether  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  mature  enough  to  ripen  satisfactorily  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  is  tested  at  time  of  packing.  This  is 
done  by  cutting  the  tomatoes  with  a  sharp  knife.  If 
the  seeds  slice  in  the  cutting  the  tomato  is  considered 
immature.  The  maturity  of  the  lot  is  judged  by  the 
proportion  of  the  sample  which  passes  this  cutting 
test. 

Recent  research  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  section  revealed  the 
optimum  temperatures  for  the  growth  of  the  various 
tomato  decay  producing  organisms.  Most  of  these 
organisms  grow  most  rapidly  at  75  to  85  degrees  F. 
Thus,  tomatoes  when  subjected  to  these  temperatures 
in  transit  or  while  being  ripened  at  the  market  are 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  fungus  rots.  Growers, 
shippers  and  commercial  repackers  or  wholesalers  can 
employ  this  information  to  save  money  and  ultimately 
reduce  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Without  the  breeding  work,  the  storage  and  shipping 
studies,  or  the  food  research,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
United  States  alone  would  be  planting  more  than  one- 
half  million  acres  to  the  crop  each  year,  providing  the 
public  with  18,000,000  bushels  of  fresh  tomatoes,  the 
commercial  canneries  with  one  and  one-third  million 
tons,  and  the  farmers  with  an  annual  income  estimated 
at  close  to  $40,000,000. 


NEW  CONTINUOUS  TOMATO  JUICE  SYSTEM 

HE  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.,  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  placed  on  the  market  the  past  season 
a  new  Continuous  System  for  tomato  juice,  tomato 
pulp,  catsup,  and  similar  products.  It  is  what  may 
be  termed  a  “Hot  Break  Method.” 

All  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  food  are  of 
stainless  steel,  easily  cleaned,  simple  and  automatic  in 
operation.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  scorch  or 
burn.  It  is  continuous  in  operation  at  any  capacity 
desired. 

Briefly,  the  operation  complete  on  tomato  juice  may 
be  described  as  follows:  Tomatoes  are  fed  into  the 
chopper  and  pump  either  by  conveyor  belt  or  buckets, 
are  immediately  crushed  up  and  pumped  to  a  small 
holding  tank,  from  where  they  are  pumped  through 
the  continuous  tubular  heater.  This  tubular  heater 
raises  the  temperature  from  atmospheric  to  any  tem¬ 
perature  desired  in  approximately  25  to  30  seconds. 
Following  the  tubular  heater  is  the  juice  extractor. 
Following  the  extractor  is  the  juice  filler.  All  of  this 
operation,  from  the  time  tomatoes  are  fed  into  the 
chopper  pump  until  the  extracted  juice  is  filled  into 
the  can,  is  approximately  one  minute. 

This  is  all  done  within  closed  stainless  steel  tubes, 
no  live  steam  coming  in  contact  with  the  product. 
Actual  operation  in  many  plants  during  1936  season 
proved  that  this  method  resulted  in  approximately  four 
gallons  more  tomato  juice  per  ton  of  tomatoes,  of  a 
better  colored  juice  and  heavier  in  consistency  than 
many  other  methods. 

This  entire  line-up  may  be  seen  during  the  Chicago 
Convention  at  the  Machinery  Hall,  Booth  No.  9  of  the 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  and  warrants  investigation  by 
those  who  are  contemplating  the  packing  of  tomato 
juice,  kraut  juice,  and  similar  products.  It  is  not  an 
experiment,  but  has  been  used  for  entire  seasons  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  in  many  plants. 

They  have  also  developed  a  NEW  syruper  and  juice 
filler,  pea  cleaner,  hydraulic  elevator,  syrup  and  juice 
tanks,  heating  coils,  and  semi-automatic  hand  filler. 

All  of  these  machines  will  be  shown  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time. 

Those  in  attendance  from  their  company  will  be  as 
follows:  Frank  D.  Chapman,  president;  V.  E.  Chap¬ 
man,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dalton  B.  Chapman, 
Pacific  Coast  sales  engineer;  Roy  C.  Duncan,  North¬ 
west  sales  engineer;  John  Krause,  Ben  Grota,  Nathan 
Hughes,  Fred  Nelson,  Fred  Wessel. 

• 

CROWN  CAN  EXHIBIT 

ROWN  CAN  COMPANY  (division  of  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company)  will  occupy  Booth 
No.  42,  Machinery  Hall,  where  the  new  Stero- 
Vac  Machine  will  be  on  display.  They  will  also  occupy 
Booth  No.  312  on  the  second  floor. 

Conference  parlor  will  be  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Room 
No.  516. 

Officers  and  staff  will  be  registered  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Suite  1567-70. 

The  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company  will  share  Booth 
No.  42  in  Machinery  Hall,  but  the  reception  room  will 
be  516  Stevens  Hotel. 
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Selection  and  Certification  of 

PEPPER  SEED 


By  Hal  Mills 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


A  T  last,  after  years  of  effort,  we  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  only  true  pepper  seed  certification 
/  \  based  on  pure  line  plant  selections.  This  work 

was  started  in  1930  by  staking  the  best  plants  in  fields 
of  peppers  grown  that  year.  The  process  of  selection 
and  trial  has  continued  for  6  years,  many  thousand 
plant  and  fruit  selections  being  made  by  the  writer  in 
that  time. 

Most  vegetable  plant  breeders  assume  that  as  the 
pepper  blossoms  have  male  and  female  parts  in  every 
one,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  select  a  few  plants,  and 
they  have  perfect  stock  seed.  In  our  6  years  intensive 
study  of  the  problem,  we  found  much  disappointment 
in  such  assumption.  It  is  necessary  to  take  complete 
plant  and  fruit  records  for  a  number  of  years  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  basis  for  true  certification.  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  fields  of  peppers,  without  the  background  of 
many  years  of  intensive  plant  and  fruit  selection  and 
testing,  should  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the  grower 
who  uses  certified  pepper  seed. 


A  general  view  of  the  test  plots  of  the  1,173  individual  plant  selections  of 
World  Beater  Peppers  growing  on  B’dale  Farm  this  year.  This  selection  and 
testing  has  heen  going  on  for  6  years.  Pennsylvania  Certified  pepper  seed  is 
being  offered  by  Landreths  this  year,  the  first  Certified  pepper  seed  in  the  world. 
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Objects  o(  the  Robinson-Patman  Law 


as  explained  by  JUDGE  HUBERT  UTTERBACK^  lowa^ 

Member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Chairman  of  the  House  Conference  Committee  in  charge  of  this  Bill. 


Before  the  Iowa~ Nebraska  Canners  Association,  December  1,  1936 


NOW,  just  let  me  first  tell  you  what  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Bill  was  designed  to  do.  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Bill?  Well,  we  had  in  mind  a  number  of  things.  The 
great  purpose  back  of  this  bill  is  to  restore  in  this 
country,  or  at  least  to  attempt  in  this  country  to  pro¬ 
vide  equality  of  opportunity  in  business  in  so  far  as 
that  can  be  done.  We  have  not  had,  in  the  days  gone 
by  equality  of  opportunity  in  business  as  many  of  you 
know  from  your  own  personal  experiences.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  this  bill  is  designed  and  intended  to 
strengthen  the  anti-trust  laws — the  federal  anti-trust 
laws  of  our  nation;  it  is  designed  to  protect  against 
unfair  trade  practices;  to  protect  against  price  dis¬ 
crimination;  to  help  prevent  restraint  in  trade,  and  to 
protect  against  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  to  do  these 
things  for  the  better  protection  of  independent 
business. 

Independent  business  includes  retailers  and  it  in¬ 
cludes  independent  manufacturers.  Now,  what  was  the 
situation  that  we  found  ourselves  in  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  these  matters.  It  might  be  well  in 
that  connection  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  the  history  of 
legislation  of  this  kind  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
conditions  that  came  to  exist  in  this  country  after  long 
periods  of  time  of  operating  under  prior  existing  legis¬ 
lation.  The  first  anti-trust  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  known  as  the  Sherman  Act. 
It  was  passed  in  the  year  1890  and  in  its  day  was  a 
very,  very  important  bill.  It  was  designed  to  preserve 
the  competitive  system  in  business  in  this  country  and 
it  was  designed  to  prevent  undue  restraint  in  trade.  I 
think  it  was  an  honest  good  faith  attempt  in  that  day, 
forty-six  years  ago,  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
do  the  thing  that  this  bill  that  we  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  here  today  is  designed  and  intended  to  do. 
Conditions  had  not  developed  in  that  day  just  exactly 
as  they  are  in  this  day,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
monopoly  and  there  were  a  good  many  conditions  in 
America  at  that  time  that  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
this  law. 

Laws  don’t  come  about  just  because  somebody  down 
in  Congress  wants  a  law,  or  because  somebody  thinks 
that  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  ought  to  be  done. 
Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  a  law  is  the  result 
of  a  condition  that  has  developed  in  the  country,  in 
most  instances,  over  a  long  period  of  time  which  ulti¬ 
mately  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  something  that 
requires  legislation  to  protect  the  public  in  the  interests 


of  the  general  welfare,  and  that  is  what  this  law  pro¬ 
poses,  and  that  is  what  the  original  Sherman  Act  was 
designed  and  intended  to  do. 

One  big  reason  for  the  Sherman  Act  was  that  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  in  that  day,  just  as  in  this  day  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  mass  selling,  price  discrimination,  inequal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  in  business,  had  brought  about  the 
demand  for  this  sort  of  legislation.  Well,  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  passed  in  that  day  remained  on  the  statute 
books  with  but  one  or  two  amendments  from  1890  clear 
through  until  1914,  but  you  know  and  I  know  and 
everybody  in  this  country  knows  that  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  did  not  deliver  the  goods.  Monopolies, 
combinations  of  one  kind  or  another  grew  and  grew 
and  grew  greater  and  larger  during  that  period  of 
time,  although  some  unfair  practices  and  discrimina¬ 
tions  were  eliminated.  Yet  it  did  not  do  the  business. 
So  we  came  down  to  1914.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  of  the  United  States  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  to  conditions  as  they  then  existed  in 
industry.  Woodrow  Wilson  abhorred  monopoly.  He 
abhorred  unfair  treatment  of  one  business  man  as 
against  others.  He  said,  “This  situation  requires  addi¬ 
tional  legislation.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  modern  day.’’ 

So  it  was  that  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  that 
session  passed  two  laws — one  of  them  known  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  the  other  was 
known  as  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  act  was  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1914.  That  act 
created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  occupied 
in  that  day,  and  in  this  day  insofar  as  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  are  concerned,  a  field  quite  similar  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  transportation,  except 
that  the  business  coming  within  the  duties  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  covers  a  much  wider  field 
than  transportation,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
manufacturing  and  sale  and  distribution  of  commodi¬ 
ties  of  every  possible  kind.  Some  people  seem  to  have 
gotten  the  notion  in  their  heads  that  this  type  of 
legislation  applies  only  to  chain  stores,  or  that  it 
applies  only  to  the  grocery  business  and  to  drug  stores. 
Now,  that  isn’t  true  and  never  has  been.  This  type  of 
legislation  applies  to  every  possible  kind  of  commodity. 
It  may  be  a  pin  or  it  may  be  the  steel  for  a  great 
modern  skyscraper.  It  may  be  sugar  or  it  may  be 
cement — groceries,  drugs,  every  kind  of  a  commodity 
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0^  'LemaA^xiMe  deju^eio^pjnejtit  has  advanced  the  well-known  "Bliss  High  Speed  Lines"  to  new  records. 

The  bodymakers  carry  new  protective  devices  and  improved  mechanical  details  insuring  uninterrupted  production  under  the 
most  severe  operating  conditions.  The  flexer-flangers  are  producing  better,  smoother  bodies.  The  new  testers  are  consistent  in  detecting 
leaks  so  tiny  that  a  year  ago  their  discovery  seemed  utterly  impossible.  Improved  and  faster  breast  top  and  bottle  cap  presses  are 
available.  Two-hour  stack  loads  can  now  be  carried  on  the  strip  feed  presses. 


E.  W.  BLISS  COMPANY 


53rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

London,  England 


Chicago,  Ill. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Paris,  France 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Hastings,  Mich. 
Salem,  Ohio 


The  world's  largest  builders  of 
Can-Making  Machinery 


BUSS 
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H.  A.  BAKER,  President 
American  Can  Co. 
New  York  City 


\ 


CHARLES  H.  AVARS 
Ayars  Machine  Co. 
Salem,  N.  J. 


CORDON  H.  KELLOGG 
American  Can  Co. 
New  York  City 


come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  not  only  this  act, 
but  these  other  acts.  The  law  that  created  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  a  mighty,  mighty  important 
law,  and  so  we  have  in  this  day  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  I  know  everyone  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  I  know  them  personally — 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  because  it  is  a  bi-partisan 
commission.  I  think  every  member  of  that  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  a  good  member  of  that  commis¬ 
sion,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
handicapped  in  many,  many  different  ways,  some  of 
which  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  later. 

Now  that  same  Congress,  in  addition  to  enacting  the 
law  that  created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
is  known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  passed 
a  law  which  has  been  known  as  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
Clayton  Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  what  the  Clayton  Act  did  primarily  was 
to  make  price  discrimination  unlawful  per  se.  That  is 
what  it  was  designed  and  intended  to  do,  but  before 
that  law  could  pass  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
it  was  amended  and  amended  and  amended — proviso 
after  proviso  was  put  into  it — put  in  there  because  of 
lobbying  on  the  part  of  many  business  interests  in 
this  country.  They  are  what  we  call  provisos,  and 
when  they  got  through  with  those  provisos  there  was 
not  much  left,  not  very  much  left  because  the  provisos 
took  out  first  one  thing  and  then  another  thing  and 
then  another  thing  until  finally  much  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  bill  was  destroyed. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  what  some  of  those 
provisos  were.  The  fundamental  principal  back  of  the 
Clayton  Act  was,  as  I  told  you,  that  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  made  unlawful  per  se.  That  was  fine;  it 
was  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  let  me  read  Section  2  of  the 


Clayton  Act  to  you  so  you  may  know  what  these 
provisos  were.  I  would  like  to  read  the  whole  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2  so  you  get  the  picture  of  it;  then  I  would  like 
to  call  your  especial  attention  to  some  of  the  provisos. 
Sometimes  just  a  few  words  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

“That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  in  the  course  of  such  commerce  either  directly  or  in- 
drectly,  to  discriminate  in  price  between  different  purchasers 
of  commodities,  which  commodities  are  sold  for  use,  consumption, 
or  resale  within  the  United  States  or  any  territory  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  insular  possessions  or  other  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.” 

Here  is  the  rest  of  Section  2. 

“Where  the  effects  of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  sub¬ 
stantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce,  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  discrimination  in  prices  between  purchasers  of  com¬ 
modities  on  account  of  differences  in  the  grade,  quality,  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  commodity  sold  or  that  makes  only  due  allowances 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  selling  or  transportation  or  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  price  in  the  same  or  different  commodities 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition.”  “And  provided  further 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  persons  engaged  in 
selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  commerce  from  select¬ 
ing  their  own  customers  in  bona  fide  transactions  and  not  in 
restraint  of  trade.” 

This  last  proviso  gives  a  seller  the  right  to  select  his 
customers.  I  believe  that  is  right.  I  believe  that  if 
one  of  you  does  not  want  to  sell  to  me  you  ought  not 
to  be  forced  to  sell  to  me.  You  can  select  your  cus¬ 
tomers  under  the  Robinson-Patman  bill.  There  is  no 
price  fixing  in  either  of  these  bills.  Some  people  have 
tried  to  make  you  think  there  was  price  fixing  in  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill,  but  there  is  not.  You  can  sell 
at  whatever  price  you  want  to,  but  you  must  treat  all 
your  customers  alike  under  the  same  conditions. 
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HIGHER  QUALITY  at  LOWER  COST 

using  the 

BUCK  AUTOMATIC  BEAN  NIPPER 


Inexpensive  installation,  greater  production,  and  lower  operating  costs  make 
the  Buck  Automatic  Nipper  indispensable  to  the  quality  bean  canner. 

The  minimum  capacity  of  this  machine  is  24  bushels  or  720  pounds  of  beans  per 
hour  with  minimum  waste  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  labor  cost. 

Simple  in  design  and  rugged  in  construction,  the  Buck  Nipper  has  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Visit  our  BOOTH  No.  61  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
and  let  us  show  you  the  record. 


36th  STREET  AND  ROLAND  AVENUE 
ORE.  FACTORY:  YORK,  PA.  M  A 
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Note  this  proviso  in  the  old  Clayton  Act:  “Providing 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  between  purchasers  of  commodities  on 
account  of  differences  in  grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of 
the  commodity  sold  or  that  makes  only  due  allowances 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  selling  or  transportation 
or  discrimination  in  the  price  in  the  same  or  different 
commodities  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition.” 
That  means  if  a  manufacturer  wants  to  sell  boxes  or 
bottles  or  cans,  or  labels  to  one  of  you  canners  that  all 
he  has  to  do,  in  order  to  make  your  competitor  a  much 
better  price  than  he  would  give  you,  is  to  just  be  sure 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  in  the  grade  of  the 
goods,  the  quality  of  the  goods,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
goods.  Then  you  haven’t  sold  two  men  goods  of  the 
same  grade,  quality,  and  quantity  at  different  prices. 
Of  course  no  manufacturer,  no  wholesaler  is  too  dumb 
to  understand  how  to  evade  that  proviso,  and  so  I  say 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  because  of  that  kind  of 
a  proviso,  has  certainly  had  its  hands  tied  in  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

Continuing,  the  proviso  reads:  “That  makes  only 
due  allowances  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  selling  or 
transportation.”  We  think  that  is  reasonably  all  right. 

Then  the  proviso  states:  “or  discrimination  in  price 
in  the  same  or  different  commodities  made  in  good  faith 
to  meet  competition.”  Under  that  proviso  a  seller  can 
kill  off  his  competitors — there  was  no  limit  on  the 
reduction  in  price — no  limit  on  quantities  or  time  of 
any  kind.  The  result  was  that  under  that  proviso 
hundreds  of  independent  merchants  and  many  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturers  have  been  killed  off  because 
that  proviso  as  interpreted  did  not  put  a  limit  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  seller  can  go  in  meeting 
competition. 

So  when  you  got  all  through,  the  experience  under 
that  Clayton  Law  covering  the  period  from  1914  down 
to  1935  and  1936  was  that,  although  the  people  of  this 


nation  thought  we  had  some  very  good  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  country,  the  facts  are  we  really  did  not 
have  very  much  anti-trust  legislation  so  far  as  the 
federal  government  was  concerned,  and  we  went 
through  an  era  in  which  trusts,  pools,  combinations 
and  consolidations  were  developed  and  made  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  known 
or  dreamed  of  in  this  country.  There  were  built  up 
trusts  and  pools  and  monopolies  in  this  country  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  was  ever  heard  of  before, 
until  we  came  to  the  time  when  an  independent  mer¬ 
chant  had  no  security,  so  far  as  his  business  was  con¬ 
cerned,  because  he  did  not  know  what  minute  either 
some  branch  of  this  type  of  business  or  some  chain 
store,  or  some  competitor  who  was  given  an  advantage 
over  him  in  price  discriminations  and  unfair  trade 
practices,  was  going  to  locate  in  his  town  or  community 
or  his  city  and  absolutely  destroy  his  business.  That 
has  been  done  in  almost  every  town  and  city  in  the 
state  of  Iowa  in  one  way  or  another.  The  Congress 
did  not  think  that  was  right. 

In  1932  our  Democratic  National  platform  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  importance  of  this  matter  and  put 
in  that  national  platform  a  plank  that  dealt  with  this 
subject  and  asked  in  substance  remedial  legislation  to 
protect  the  independent  merchant,  independent  and 
small  manufacturer.  The  first  thing  this  Congress 
did  in  1933  was  to  pass  the  NRA  and  other  laws  in  an 
attempt  to  get  us  out  of  the  terrible  situation  in  which 
this  country  found  itself  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of 
special  privilege  and  unfair  trade  practices  in  industry. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed,  as  I  say, 
the  NRA.  Under  the  NRA  we  had  something  over  600 
code  authorities  having  to  do  with  all  of  the  different 
lines  of  industry  in  this  country,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  after  a  period  of  almost 
two  years  declared  the  NRA  statute  unconstitutional  in 
part.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  was  right  when  it 
said  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  dele- 
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SEVERAL  MILLION 


for  the  fine  help  you  have  given  me  during  the  past  year, 
increasing  my  popularity  to  record  breaking  heights. 

During  1937  we  will  go  places  even  faster  with  your  help, 

and  the  backing  of  an  even  larger  advertising  campaign. 

We’ll  have  the  Metal  Shelf  Rack,  too,  of  course,  and 

more  new  ideas  for  speeding  sales  from  retail  grocery 

stores.  'T'L  i.  D  I. 

Ine  Gerber  Baby. 


A  NEW 

GERBER  PRODUCT 


Strained  Apricots  and  'Apple  Sauce  made 
from  fresh  apricots,  grown  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  of  California  and  Home  Grown 
Michigan  Crimes  Golden  Apples.  Strained 
extremely  fine.  Excellent  flavor  makes  this 
new  product  ideal  for  adult  use,  too,  for 
many  kinds  of  desserts. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


Shaker- Cooked  Strained  Foods 


.G«rb«rl 
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Efficient  Service  Guarant 

Manuffao'l 

HUNTLEY  MANUFAG 

BROCTON. 


MONITOR  Cylindrical  Rod  Washer 

There  is  nothins  finer  than  the  MONITOR  Rod 
Washer  For  use  after  the  Pea  Blancher  to  extract 
skins  and  splits. 

Sturdily  constructed  and  built  for  a  long  life  of 
dependable  Service. 


(A  Million  Dollar  Organiz 

Our  Representatives  I 

C.  H.  TIEDEMANN^  New  York  State  Representative,  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  Office. 

H.  J.  GRIFFIN,  Penn  Athletic  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAMES  O.  LEAVITT  CO.,  1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  Wash.  Also  905  First  Securi 


MONITOR  DLANCHER 


Phenominally  efficient  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  MONITOR  all  steel  Blanchers. 
Noted  for  their  uniformity  of  blanch,  and  their 
gentle  action.  Due  to  their  special  construction, 
they  can  be  crowded  beyond  capacity  without 
impairing  quality  of  blanch. 


The  MONITOR  Master 
-^Green  Pea  Cleaner 

Constructed  with  heavy 
structural  steel  frame,  heavy 
duty  bearings,  it  is  built  to 
last.  Used  by  leading  pea 
packers  and  pronounced 
by  them  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  units  in  their 


MONITOR  ALL  METAL  ELEVATORS 

Striving  to  meet  the  demand  for  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  we  offer  Monitor  all  metal  elevators.  Can 
be  supplied  in  various  types  and  in  different 
widths  to  meet  factory  requirements. 
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I;ry  built  to  last 

leec/  or  Money  Refunded 

lured  By 

^TURING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


n  is  at  your  Service) 


Serve  You  Well 


W.  B.  SUTTON,  P.  O.  Box  803,  Dayton,  Ohio 
A.  D.  McPherson,  411  utilities  Bids.,  Chicago,  III. 
Bank  Bldg,  Ogden,  Utah  F.  J.  MURPHY,  700  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Latest  and  Most  Modern  Equipment 
In 

Cylindrical  Pea  Graders 
Cherry  Roller  Sorting  Tables 
Tomato  Roller  Sorting  Tables 
High-Pressure  Washers 
Roller  Scalders  and  Sorters 
Inclined  Scalders 
Etc. 

Write  For  Attractive  Prices 


MONITOR  STRING 
BEAN  CUTTER^ 

This  machine  with  it's  auto* 
matic  feed  is  the  ideal  unit 
for  the  Packer  who  demands 
the  utmost  in  performance 
and  efficiency. 

An  excellent  cut  at  enor¬ 
mous  capacity  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Note — Furnished  in  No.  2 
only  •  Smaller  size 
without  automatic 
feed  can  be  furnish¬ 
ed  on  application. 


The  MONITOR  Excello  Washer 

One  of  the  most  efficient  Washers  for  Green  Peas 
and  Lima  Beans  now  on  the  Market. 

Unexcelled  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  material 
such  as  thistle  buds  -  stones  -  splits  and  skins  etc. 
Reduces  by  at  least  sixty  per  cent  hand  picking. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 


MONITOR  ALL  METAL  PICKING 
TABLES 

Equipped  with  High  Grade  White  covered  Sani¬ 
tary  Belts  and  lightly  powered  are  dividend 
earners.  Can  be  supplied  in  various  lengths  and 
widths. 
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AL  CRIEBLINC 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 
Cedarburg,  Wis. 


W.  M.  BUCHHOLTZ 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 


J 


WALTER  W.  SINGER 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 
Cedarburg,  Wis. 


gated  too  much  power  to  those  code  authorities,  but 
regardless  of  whether  the  Supreme  Court  was  right 
or  not,  I  want  to  just  put  this  thought  in  your  minds  if 
I  can,  at  least  in  my  opinion  the  NRA  was  of  great 
benefit  to  this  country,  was  of  great  benefit  to  industry, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  labor,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  and  other  business  men  who 
rejoiced  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  NRA  un¬ 
constitutional,  who  are  in  this  day  asking  Congress  to 
do  something  for  them  and  many  of  them  regret  that 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  was  right  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
the  unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  power  by  the 
Congress  to  these  code  authorities. 

Well,  the  NRA  was  out,  and  with  it  went  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  NIRA  statute  that  had  to  do  with  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  maximum  hours,  child  labor  in  mass  in¬ 
dustry,  and  things  of  that  kind,  also  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  For  the  most 
part  those  things  went  out. 

When  they  went  out,  what  happened?  Why,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced  different  bills 
into  the  Congress,  having  to  do  with  this  subject. 
When  those  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  having 
to  do  with  anti-trust  and  price  discrimination  legis¬ 
lation,  they  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House.  In  the  Senate  they  were  referred  to 
the  proper  committee  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
There  were  a  considerable  number  of  these  bills  and 
among  the  bills  that  were  introduced  was  the  bill 
known  as  the  Patman  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Patman  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  companion  bill,  in  identical  words,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator 
Robinson  of  Arkansas. 


These  bills  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  House.  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  that  committee  we  had  four  or  five 
subcommittees  with  a  Chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  When  a  bill  is  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  is  usually  re-referred  to  one 
of  these  subcommittees  for  preliminary  consideration. 
It  was  recognized  that  this  matter  of  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  anti-trust  legislation  was  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  After  due  consideration  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  Chairman  should 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  handle  this  type  of 
legislation.  That  committee  was  appointed  and  I  was 
named  as  one  of  its  members.  When  we  came  to 
organize  the  committee,  although  I  was  not  entitled 
to  the  chairmanship  under  any  of  the  rules  and  prece¬ 
dents,  yet  I  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  In  Congress  in  the  organization  of  committees 
and  subcommittees  the  rule  of  seniority  usually 
governs.  The  member  of  the  committee  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  side  who  has  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
the  longest  holds  seniority  rights  and  is  entitled  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  Senate.  When  you  come  to  the  organization  of 
subcommittees,  the  member  of  the  subcommittee  who 
has  been  on  the  committee  the  longest  is  the  one  who 
usually  becomes  chairman  of  that  committee.  They 
asked  me  to  become  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  had 
only  been  in  Congress  a  very  short  time.  Others  had 
seniority  rights  over  me,  therefore  I  refused  to  take 
the  chairmanship.  All  those  who  had  seniority  rights 
over  me,  waived  their  seniority  rights  and  asked  me 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  so  I  consented 
to  serve. 

We  were  instructed  to  hold  public  hearings.  We  ex¬ 
tended  invitations  to  all  that  wanted  to  appear  before 
the  committee  to  come  and  give  their  testimony.  We 


LEFFEL  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 
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were  instructed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  and 
careful  study  of  this  whole  situation  and  all  of  these 
bills  that  had  been  introduced,  seeking  information 
from  every  possible  source. 

Well,  friends,  there  is  no  limit  almost  to  the  sources 
of  information.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  in  existence  for  21  years  at  that  time 
and  it  had  held  hearing  after  hearing.  Volumes  of 
testimony  having  to  do  with  cases  involving  these 
things  were  available.  Then  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  special  investigations  of  almost  every 
phase  of  this  subject — chain  stores  and  all — and  there 
is  a  series  of  some  thirty  volumes  giving  facts  with 
reference  to  those  investigations  and  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  all  these  things. 
Then  there  were  the  600  and  more  code  authorities, 
almost  everyone  of  which  had  held  hearing  after  hear¬ 
ing.  Friends,  let  me  make  another  statement  about 
NRA.  If  the  NRA  never  did  any  other  thing  than  to 
bring  to  light  through  the  medium  of  those  600  and 
more  code  authorities  the  unfair  trade  practices  and 
price  discriminations  that  were  being  practiced  by 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  and  other  sellers 
against  different  merchants,  that  were  being  practiced 
by  manufacturers  against  other  manufacturers,  it  was 
worth  many,  many  times  all  it  cost.  You  men  in  your 
business  learned  a  whole  lot  about  the  unfair  things 
that  many  of  your  competitors  were  doing,  that  you 
would  not  have  known  probably  all  your  lives  except 
for  the  NRA.  You  learned  many,  many  things  about 
this  whole  trust  monopolistic  system  under  which  we 
were  operating  in  those  days  that  you  never  would  have 
known,  and,  friends,  I  say  that  was  a  good  thing;  and 
when  the  representatives  of  these  interests  came  before 
our  committee  they  couldn’t  get  on  the  witness  stand 
and  just  tell  us  anything  and  everything  they  took  a 
notion  to  tell  us  because  we  had  checks  on  them;  we 
had  records  on  them  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
public  and  other  members  of  these  different  lines  of 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  NRA.  So,  friends,  I  say 
again  that  it  was  worth  all  it  .  cost  and  more. 

On  the  federal  side  we  had  the  records  of  federal 
cases  too  and  we  had  the  decisions  and  transcripts  if 
we  wanted  them  on  all  of  these  cases.  We  held  hear¬ 
ings  for  a  week  in  1935  and  then  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  devoted  practically  all  of  their  time  from  the  time 
Congress  adjourned  until  Congress  reconvened  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year  in  making  further  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations.  I  personally  went  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  my  own  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  first  hand  in  so  far  as  I  could,  what  the 
truth  was  as  to  unfair  trade  practices  and  price  dis¬ 
criminations  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  held  further  public  hearings  again  in  1936.  In 
a  general  way  practically  every  line  of  industry  came 
to  these  hearings  and  made  a  presentation  of  their 
views  on  the  subject.  I  see  some  here  who  were  down 
there.  They  were  very  much  interested  in  this  legis¬ 
lation.  They  had  their  full  opportunity  if  they  wanted 
to  use  it.  When  we  got  all  through,  as  a  result  of  this 
study  and  as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  price  discrimina¬ 


tion  existed  in  this  country  in  a  very,  very  great  degree, 
that  the  existing  anti-trust  laws,  the  old  Sherman  Act, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  the  Clayton 
Act  did  not  meet  existing  conditions.  We  found  in  our 
opinion  that  this  price  discrimination  existed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  involved  the  survival  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  the  independent  merchants  of  this  country. 
We  found  at  least  in  our  opinion,  that  the  survival  of 
the  small  independent  manufacturer  in  this  country 
was  jeopardized  and,  friends,  in  a  general  way  let  me 
make  this  statement.  Is  it  not  true  that  just  insofar 
as  we  let  a  condition  continue  in  this  country  that  kills 
off  one  or  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  or  one  million 
or  all  of  the  independent  merchants,  just  to  that  extent 
those  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  independent  manu¬ 
facturing  in  this  country  will  have  your  business 
jeopardized,  and  in  the  end  you  too  will  go  out  of 
existence  and  some  great  mass  manufacturer,  mass 
producer  and  mass  buyer  will  do  the  business,  and  the 
independent  merchant  and  independent  manufacturer 
will  be  out.  Judging  by  my  studies  of  this  subject  and 
of  history  I  am  convinced  that  monopolies  were  never 
designed  to  operate  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  This  legislation  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remedy  at  least  a 
part  of  this  difficult  situation. 

Well,  what  happened?  These  bills  were  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  There  are 
very,  very  few  bills  that  have  ever  passed  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  had  more  careful  study  and 
consideration  than  did  this  anti-price  discrimination 
bill,  H.  R.  8442,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  worked  on  it  for  over 
a  year,  and  after  long  discussion  and  many  committee 
meetings,  our  Judiciary  subcommittee  finally  agreed  on 
a  committee  report  on  this  bill.  We  took  the  original 
Robinson-Patman  bill  and  we  rewrote  it,  took  out  a 
good  many  provisions  that  were  in  it,  changed  others, 
but  retained  the  fundamental  principle  that  price  dis¬ 
crimination  was  unlawful  per  se.  We  put  the  bill  in 
a  form  that  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  believe  will  stand  the  tests  in  the  Courts 
of  this  land,  and  because  we  were  trying  to  make  that 
bill  and  put  it  in  such  form  that  it  would  stand  the 
tests  in  the  Courts  of  this  land,  there  are  some  things 
not  in  the  bill  that  many  independent  manufacturers 
and  many  independent  merchants  wanted  in  it. 

Then  we  took  this  committee  bill  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  that  is,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House.  That  bill  was  before  that  committee  of  the 
whole  for  weeks.  Every  phase  of  it  was  argued,  dis¬ 
cussed,  amendments  proposed,  voted  up  or  down,  and 
finally  when  we  got  through,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  was 
adopted  with  very  few  changes.  Then  that  bill  was 
reported  out  favorably  to  the  House,  but  we  did  not 
get  it  out  of  Committee  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
session.  It  was  not  a  strict  party  vote  by  any  means. 
Some  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
were  for  the  bill;  one,  possibly  two  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  were  against  the  bill.  Now, 
in  order  to  get  a  bill  through  the  House  in  the  latter 
part  of  any  session  you  have  to  do  a  good  many  things 
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that  you  would  not  have  to  do  if  you  could  get  a  bill 
out  of  committee  and  have  it  all  ready  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Then  you  could 
get  it  up  for  consideration  in  the  regular  way,  but 
when  you  get  a  bill  out  of  committee  and  on  the  floor 
along  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  about  the 
only  chance  you  have  to  get  it  through  is  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  get  a  rule.  So  we  took  this  bill 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  got  a  rule  which  would 
give  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  bill  up  for  early  con¬ 
sideration.  To  get  a  bill  through  the  Rules  Committee 
is  no  small  job.  Then  the  proposed  rule  as  recommended 
by  the  Rules  Committee  must  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
When  the  rule  is  adopted,  then  the  bill  may  be  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration.  Then 
the  proper  committee  and  the  authors  of  the  bill  go 
through  the  fight  to  get  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
Well,  all  of  these  things  were  done  and  this  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  very  large  majority. 

While  this  was  going  on,  approximately  the  same 
sort  of  procedure  was  going  on  over  on  the  Senate  side. 
The  bill  that  passed  the  House  was  practically  the 
committee  bill  with  two  things  left  out — one  having  to 
do  with  classification  of  customers  and  the  other  having 
to  do  with  a  specific  provision  that  was  designed  and 
intended  to  make  a  direct  attack,  instead  of  an  implied 
attack,  upon  the  basing  point  method  of  selling 
commodities. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  because  I  had 
learned  from  experience  something  of  the  methods  of 
the  cement  trust  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  cement 
trust  in  the  State  of  Iowa  sells  cement  on  a  basing 
point  method.  If  I  call  it  the  Pittsburgh  Plus  Plan 
maybe  you  would  know  better  what  I  mean.  Here  is 
the  way  they  have  sold  cement  in  the  past  in  Iowa. 
The  basing  point  is  Mason  City.  All  of  the  cement 
companies  in  Iowa  and  all  the  cement  companies  in  all 
the  territory  round  about — Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 


Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri — all  operate  on  that 
Mason  City  basing  point.  If  you  happen  to  live  here 
in  Des  Moines  and  you  want  to  buy  cement,  what  price 
do  you  pay  for  it?  You  pay  the  Mason  City  price  plus 
railroad  freight  from  Mason  City  to  Des  Moines.  If 
you  live  down  in  Indianola  and  you  want  to  buy  cement, 
what  price  do  you  pay  for  it?  You  pay  the  Mason  City 
price  plus  freight  from  Mason  City  to  Indianola,  and 
the  same  way  in  every  other  town  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  buy  that  cement 
from  a  company  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  you  pay  exactly  that  same 
price.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  some  time  ago  advertised  for 
bids  on  2,000,000  barrels  of  cement.  Twenty-one  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  bid,  located  in  all  of  these  States  I 
have  mentioned,  and  what  was  the  price  that  they  bid  ? 
Every  single  one  of  them  bid  identically  the  same 
amount  to  the  penny  on  every  one  of  those  orders  and 
they  were  to  be  delivered  in  44  different  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  and  in  those  different  towns  every 
company  with  that  one  exception  bid  identically  the 
same  amount  to  the  penny.  Now,  that  is  price  dis¬ 
crimination.  A  cement  plant  located  any  other  place 
than  at  the  basing  point,  under  a  system  of  that  kind, 
never  gets  identically  the  same  net  on  a  barrel  of 
cement  unless  the  two  points  where  the  cement  is  to 
be  delivered  happen  to  be  the  same  distance  from  Des 
Moines  and  Mason  City.  If  a  Des  Moines  company  sells 
cement  to  be  delivered  at  a  given  point,  the  price  will 
be  the  Mason  City  price  plus  the  regular  railroad 
freight  from  Mason  City  (not  Des  Moines)  to  the  place 
of  delivery.  They  never  get  the  same  net  on  any  two 
orders  unless  they  are  the  same  distance  from  Des 
Moines  with  the  same  freight  rate  from  Des  Moines 
and  the  freight  rate  from  Mason  City  to  the  two  points 
are  the  same.  Now,  friends,  that  is  price  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  a  specific  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  statutes  of  this  country  which  will  provide 
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directly,  instead  of  by  implication,  that  the  basing 
point  method  is  discriminatory  and  unlawful.  We 
don’t  pay  a  price  for  cement  in  Des  Moines  that  gives 
to  the  manufacturers  in  Des  Moines  a  fair  income  on 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  invested,  a  good  salary 
for  their  officers,  good  wages  for  their  employees,  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  raw  materials  and 
other  things  that  they  use.  That  isn’t  the  basis  on 
which  we  buy  cement  in  Des  Moines.  We  buy  at  the 
Mason  City  price,  plus  freight  from  Mason  City  to  Des 
Moines. 

Well,  we  had  to  take  that  provision  out  in  order  to 
get  the  rule.  Many  times  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
a  law  you  have  to  compromise  one  way  or  another  in 
order  to  get  part  of  what  you  want.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  held  that  Pittsburgh  Plus  was  illegal,  but 
what  did  the  steel  companies  do?  They  established 
four  or  five  new  Basing  Points  and  now  operate  on 
what  is  called  a  “Multiple  Basing  Point  System.” 
Friends,  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  did  not 
meet  the  situation.  Because  of  the  provisos  in  the 
Clayton  Act,  because  of  shrewd  attorneys,  and  because 
of  many  schemes,  devices,  and  methods  that  were  used 
to  evade  the  law  and  because  of  certain  decisions  of 
our  courts,  we  did  not  have  much  anti-trust  legislation. 

Well,  with  that  classification  clause  and  anti-basing 
clause  out  of  the  bill,  it  passed  the  House  practically  as 
the  subcommittee  had  prepared  it.  Over  in  the  Senate 
they  passed  the  Robinson  bill  which  was  the  original 
Patman  bill  with  a  number  of  amendments.  Senator 
Hale  had  an  amendment.  Senator  Walsh,  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  Senator  Schwellenbach,  Senator  McNary, 
Senator  King,  Senator  Borah,  Senator  Van  Nuys,  Sena¬ 
tor  Copeland  and  several  of  these  amendments  were 
designed  and  intended  to  kill  the  bill. 


Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment:  “Provided  that  where  such  commodities  are  sold 
for  use  in  further  manufacture  and  in  the  production  of 
a  new  product  to  be  sold  to  the  public,  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  discrimination  in  price  by 
reason  of  differences  in  quantity  of  the  commodity 
sold.”  What  did  that  do?  It  exempted  the  big  manu¬ 
facturers  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  with  an 
amendment  of  that  kind  in  the  bill  it  is  worth  very 
little. 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  amendments — some  eight 
or  ten  of  them — that  were  added  to  the  original  Robin¬ 
son  bill  offered  in  the  Senate.  Of  course  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  were 
entirely  different  bills,  so  that  meant  that  it  had  to  go 
to  a  conference.  The  House  asked  for  a  conference; 
the  Senate  concurred.  So  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
went  to  conference. 

When  it  comes  to  conferences  in  legislation  the 
House  appoints  a  conference  committee  and  the  Senate 
appoints  a  conference  committee.  When  the  conferees 
meet  for  conference  the  Senate  conferees  vote  as  a 
unit  and  the  House  conferees  vote  as  a  unit.  I  was 
named  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  chairman  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Senator  Logan  of 
Kentucky  was  named  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
There  were  seven  of  us  on  the  House  committee  and 
there  were  five  conferees  on  the  Senate  committee,  but 
Senator  Logan  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  down  in 
Kentucky.  They  had  a  great  primary  campaign  down 
there.  They  tried  to  beat  him  because  of  this  bill, 
and  so  he  just  stayed  down  in  Kentucky,  looking  after 
his  primary  campaign,  which  he  won  and  he  was  re¬ 
elected  the  other  day.  So  that  left  just  four  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans. 
Well,  in  the  House  conferees  we  had  one  Democrat  that 
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was  against  the  House  Bill  and  one  Republican  for  it. 
So  when  the  House  conferees  voted  in  conference,  there 
was  not  much  question  about  what  they  would  do ;  but 
over  on  the  Senate  side  with  two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans,  they  usually  divided  two  to  two  on  every¬ 
thing.  On  the  most  of  the  Senate  amendments  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  conferees  was  two  to  two.  You  cannot  do 
much  when  you  have  that  situation  because  it  takes  a 
majority  vote  and  so  they  were  deadlocked.  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  finally  did.  It  is  no  criticism  of  anybody ; 
it  is  done  in  many  conference  committees;  we  finally 
made  a  trade  and  by  that  trade  we  got  the  vote  of 
Senator  Borah.  What  do  you  suppose  we  did?  We 
got  his  vote  against  all  of  these  amendments  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  we  adopt  the  Borah-Van  Nuys  amendment. 
We  did  that.  Then  the  Bill  went  back  to  the  House.  I 
made  the  conference  report  for  the  House  and  the  Bill 
was  passed.  Senator  Van  Nuys  over  in  the  Senate 
made  the  conference  report  to  the  Senate,  and  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  Bill  as  passed  went  over  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  consideration  and  approval.  The  President 
signed  it. 

Now  then,  what  does  this  bill  do?  Let  me  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  it  does.  The  first  part  of  the  bill 
has  to  do  with  nothing  except  Section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  It  amends  no  other  section  of  that  act.  The  first 
part  of  the  bill  makes  price  discrimination  unlawful 
per  se.  It  applies  to  all  commodities  of  every  kind. 
That  is  the  basic  provision  of  the  bill. 

You  understand  now  that  Congress  in  passing  legis¬ 
lation  is  limited  in  the  field  in  which  it  can  legislate. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  that  clear  in  your 
minds  or  not.  Let  me  explain.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  only  such  powers  as  have  been  given  to  it 
by  the  States.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  grant  of  powers. 
The  States  have  all  of  the  other  powers  of  sovereignty. 
The  only  limit  upon  the  power  and  authority  of  the 


State  as  a  sovereign  is  found  in  those  things  that  they 
have  granted  or  given  to  the  federal  government,  so 
that  when  we  come  to  passing  laws,  if  they  are  going 
to  be  constitutional,  we  must  keep  within  the  express 
and  implied  powers  granted  by  the  State  to  the  federal 
government.  We  won  our  Independence  from  the 
mother  country.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
there  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  under  the  law  then  in 
existence,  what  did  we  have  in  this  country?  We  did 
not  have  the  present  United  States  of  America.  We 
had  thirteen  separate  and  independent  nations,  each 
one  of  the  colonies  constituting  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  and  each  one  of  them  having  all  the 
sovereign  powers  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Now,  in 
order  to  function  in  this  country  we  tried  to  get  to¬ 
gether  first  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  We 
got  along  pretty  well,  but  we  found  it  didn’t  cover  the 
field.  We  needed  a  stronger  centralized  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  So  as  the  result  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
submitted  to  the  separate  colonies  for  ratification.  It 
was  finally  ratified,  and  we  started  out  in  1789  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  federal  government  had  only  those  powers 
that  each  of  those  thirteen  sovereign  nations  or 
colonies  had  given  to  it.  They  retained  unto  them¬ 
selves  all  the  rest  of  their  sovereignty,  so  if  you  want 
to  find  out  what  Congress  can  do  you  have  to  look  to 
these  powers  that  have  been  granted  to  the  federal 
government,  and  if  you  want  to  find  out  what  a  State 
can  do,  we  look  to  the  Constitution  for  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  grants  of  power  given  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  States.  And  as  the  States  have 
been  admitted  to  the  union  since — thirty-five  of  them — 
they  have  all  come  in  under  that  same  condition.  So 
Iowa  is  an  independent  nation  except  insofar  as  powers 
have  been  taken  away  from  it  by  these  grants  to  the 
federal  government.  So  when  we  come  to  pass  anti- 
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Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER 
Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 


A.  H.  KYLER 
Westminster  Mach.  Works 
Westminster,  Md. 


trust  laws  and  anti-price  discrimination  laws  we  have 
to  have  in  mind  all  of  these  things.  So  the  Patman- 
Robinson  bill,  just  as  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act,  deals  primarily  with  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  commerce  between  the  States  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  does  not  deal  primarily  with  commerce 
within  the  States.  For  that  reason,  in  order  to  cover 
the  field  of  both  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  we 
must  have  legislation  that  will  supplement  our  federal 
legislation,  so  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill — that  price  dis¬ 
crimination  is  unlawful  per  se — applies  primarily  only 
to  commerce  between  the  States  or  among  the  States 
and  the  foreign  nations  and  things  that  indirectly 
affect  it. 

Definite  Provisions 

SALES — Now  then,  we  have  some  provisos  in  this 
bill.  The  first  proviso  has  to  do  with  quantity  dis¬ 
counts,  quantity  differentials,  and,  friends,  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  try  to  determine  justly,  fairly,  im¬ 
partially  just  what  the  provisions  of  a  law  ought  to  be 
with  reference  to  quantity  discounts.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem.  Here  is  what  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  pro¬ 
vides.  It  provides,  “that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  differentials  which  make  only  due  allowance 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  de¬ 
livery  resulting  from  the  differing  methods  or  quanti¬ 
ties  in  which  such  commodities  are  to  such  purchasers 
sold  or  delivered.”  So  you  see  this  bill  authorizes  a 
limited  quantity  discount  and  the  discount  is  limited  to 
differences  in  costs  of  manufacture,  of  sale,  and  of 
distribution. 

QUANTITY — Another  provision  has  to  do  with  this 
quantity  discount.  This  proviso  authorizes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  after  due  investigation  and  after  a 
hearing  in  which  all  parties  interested  may  take  a  part. 


to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  there  shall  be  no  further 
quantity  differentials  on  account  of  differences  in  cost, 
and  that  time  arrives  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  available  purchases  in  great  quantities 
are  so  few  as  to  render  differentials  on  account  thereof 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  promotive  of  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  proviso  will 
stand  the  constitutional  test  in  court.  It  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  you  find  in  the  Commerce  Act,  which 
gives  to  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  the  power  to  regulate  freight  rates  in  that 
same  way,  by  providing  that  there  shall  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  above  a  carload  lot.  If  one  of  you 
manufacturers  ships  one  carload  and  another  ships  ten 
and  another  one  hundred  and  another  one  thousand, 
the  rate  on  each  one  of  those  cars  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  is  identically  the  same. 
V/hen  you  reach  the  carload  lot  in  the  canned  foods 
you  are  shipping,  then  you  have  reached  the  maximum ; 
there  is  no  further  differential  allowance  in  your 
freight  rate.  If  I  buy  a  case  or  a  hundred  or  a  thous¬ 
and  units  of  your  product,  the  freight  rate  on  the 
smaller  quantities  is  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  When  we  get  up  to  the  carload  lot  there 
i  1  no  further  differential.  The  same  principle  applies 
we  think  on  this  matter  of  quantity  differentials  and 
quantity  limits. 

CUSTOMERS — Another  provision  of  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  you  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  selecting 
your  own  customers.  That  was  in  the  old  Clayton  Act. 

FORCED  SALES — ^Then  another  provision  has  to 
do  with  the  sale  of  perishable  goods,  obsolescent  goods, 
goods  sold  on  order  of  court,  and  goods  sold  in  good 
faith  in  honest  closing  out  sales.  This  provision  was 
not  in  the  original  Robinson  and  Patman  bills,  but  it 
is  in  this  bill,  and  I  think  justly  so. 
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Improve  Quality  and  Profits 

with  Sinclair-Scott  Equipment 


HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 


embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader  build¬ 
ing.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except  the  larger 
sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2J  feet  of  the  feed  end,  leav- 
ing  7J  feet  for  exact  grading.  These  peas  are  floated  in  water 
hack  to  the  next  sieve  receiving  a  thorough  wash.  Ganners  are 
assured  not  only  the  best  machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a 
higher  return  for  their  improved  cpiality  packs. 


HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 


ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER  and  WASHER 


We'll  be  glad  to  see  you  at 

BOOTH  No.  4 

Machinery  Hall 
(downstairs) 


for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins 
frompeas  and  beans,  this  “after  blanch 
washer”  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  act¬ 
ually  makes  the  pack  prettier .  .  .  and 
of  course,  more  saleable.  Strong  paral¬ 
lel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve.  Inside 
is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray 
nuzzles  that  thoroughly  wash  the  ve¬ 
getables.  It  works  equally  well  on 
peas,  stringheans  or  lima  beans. 


ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
Remover  and  Washer 


HEX-CONE  CLEANER 
for  peas,  lima  beans  and  whole  grain  corn 

shown  for  the  first  time  last  convention  has  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received.  Two  sieves  are  employed,  one  within  the 
other.  The  inner  hexagon  cylinder  sieve  removes  the  largest 
chaff  such  as  leaves,  the  outer  cone  shaped  sieve,  with  its 
slotted  holes,  sifts  out  the  smaller  pieces;  all  remaining  is 
removed  by  an  up-blast  of  air.  This  machine  is  strongly  re¬ 
coin  memled  to  the  most  critical  canner. 


HEX-CONE  CLEANER 


THE  SINCLAIR  SCOTT  COMPANY 

The  Original  Grader  House 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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ROBERT  A.  SINDALL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


\ 


BLANCHE  MITHOFF 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


COMPLAINTS — There  is  another  provision  in  the 
Bill  that  has  to  do  with  complaints  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  One  of  the  things  you  can  do  is 
to  file  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
if  you  are  being  discriminated  against  by  some  whole¬ 
saler,  manufacturer,  or  other  seller.  A  prima  facie 
case  is  made  out  when  it  is  shown  that  there  was  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price,  then  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown 
over  onto  the  seller  to  show  justification  for  that  dif¬ 
ference  in  price.  He  might  be  able  to  show  difference 
in  cost  of  delivery,  or  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture, 
or  be  able  to  justify  it  under  some  other  provision  in 
the  law. 

Need  of  Keeping  Books 

I  want  to  make  this  suggestion  to  you  as  canners  and 
manufacturers:  you  better  keep  books,  and  you  better 
keep  them  right,  and  you  better  keep  them  accurate  so 
that  i.i  the  event  you  are  brought  into  court  on  com¬ 
plaint  you  will  have  the  best  evidence  to  justify  what 
you  have  done.  If  you  do  not  have  the  best  evidence, 
if  you  do  not  have  evidence  that  will  stand  up,  and 
you  cannot  have  it  unles  you  keep  your  books  and  keep 
them  right,  the  presumption  is  against  you  because  any 
difference  you  make  in  price  on  account  of  quantity 
must  come  strictly  within  this  law  here,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  proof,  then  you  will  be  defeated.  Only  a 
suggestion. 

BROKERAGE — Another  provision  in  the  bill  has  to 
do  with  brokerage.  The  bill  makes  it  “unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  pay,  grant,  or  receive  or  accept  anything  of 
value  as  a  commission,  brokerage,  or  other  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  any  allowance  or  discount  in  lieu  thereof  ex¬ 
cept  for  services  rendered.”  One  of  the  worst  forms 
of  price  discrimination  in  the  days  gone  by  was  the 
granting  and  giving  of  “phony”  brokerage  commissions 


and  discounts.  This  bill  does  not  say  you  cannot  pay  a 
broker  commission,  but  it  does  say  you  can  pay  it  only 
for  honest  services  actually  rendered.  You  want  to 
remember  that. 

ADVERTISING — Another  thing  that  this  Bill  pro¬ 
hibits  is  the  granting  of  advertising  and  service  dis¬ 
counts,  direct  or  indirect,  when  you  do  not  make  them 
available  to  all  your  customers  alike.  This  has  been 
a  bad  form  of  discrimination.  It  covers  a  number  of 
things,  to-wit:  advertising  allowances,  certain  phases 
of  promotive  activity,  certain  kinds  of  window  displays, 
prominent  location  of  goods,  featuring  in  local  papers, 
distribution  of  samples  under  certain  conditions,  radio, 
special  advertising  rates,  demonstrators,  pushing,  etc., 
missionary  men,  showcases,  goods  for  bargains,  clear¬ 
ance  sales,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  like  that.  These 
provisions  on  advertising  are  designed  to  cover  the 
matter  both  ways.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  these 
things — one  is  for  the  manufacturer  or  the  wholesaler, 
or  the  seller,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  pay  to  the  buyer  a 
certain  amount  of  money  and  he  is  to  use  that  money 
to  advertise,  etc.,  but  you  know  he  doesn’t  do  it,  or  if 
he  does  he  advertises  everything  else  he  has  in  the 
store  and  that  pays  the  whole  bill ;  or  to  pay  the  buyer 
to  place  their  goods  in  a  prominent  location,  say  beside 
the  cash  register,  or  to  place  an  advertisement  on  the 
side  of  the  wall  and  they  pay  the  seller  $10.00,  $500.00, 
or  $1,000.00  for  it.  It  strikes  at  these  methods  and 
ways  of  doing  business,  unless  they  are  made  available 
to  every  buyer. 

Then  the  other  way  of  discriminating  is  for  the 
manufacturer  himself  or  the  wholesaler  himself  or  the 
seller,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  go  out  and  render  services 
of  one  kind  or  another,  pay  for  them  himself  and  never 
pay  the  buyer  any  part  of  it,  but  nevertheless  the 
favored  buyer  gets  the  benefit  of  those  services  what- 
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A  Canner  Orders  1000  Almanacs 


CHARLES  G.  SUMMERS  JR.,  INC. 

SUPERFINE  CANNED  VEGETABLES 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA. 

January  11th,  1937 

THE  CANNING  TRADE: 

I  don’t  believe  it  will  hurt  your  feelings  for  us 
to  say,  that  to  the  larger,  worth  while  buyers  your 
Almanac  is  indispensable.  It  contains  information 
that  is  of  great  value  to  the  buyer  who  is  a  real 
buyer.  While  we  refer  to  it  almost  daily  cis  Canners, 
and  buyer  are  interested  in  other  matters  than  those 
like  cut  out  weights,  etc,  yet  your  statistics  and 
other  information,  all  in  one  pamphlet,  just  belong 
on  every  real  buyer’s  desk. 

I  do  not  believe  you  will  need  even  a  suggestion 
that  you  give  some  notice  in  The  Canning  Trade  to 
our  order  for  approximately  1000  of  your  Almanacs. 
We  are  now  getting  together  our  list  of  brokers  and 
buyers  to  whom  to  mail  it. 

CHAS.  G.  SUMMERS  JR. 


What  An  Advertising  Medium!! 

On  the  desks  of  over  4500  CANNERS,  BUYERS  and  BROKERS 
EVERY  DAY  of  THE  YEAR  !  — At  the  cost  of  one  Insertion. 

Canners!  Here’s  the  place  for  you  to  advertise. 

The  1937  Almanac  will  tell  Buyers  where  to  get  canned  foods, 
etc— yours  if  you  wish  —  Or  what  Broker  to  call  on,  in  any 
section,  for  goods  needed — Yours,  Mr.  Canner,  Mr.  Broker?  ? 


AT  WORK  NOW  ON  THE  1937  ALMANAC 


A  C  T  Q  H  I  C  h  L  V 


Published  by 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE 


Call  at  Our  BOOTH 
No.  207  Foyer  to  the 
Ballroom. 
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W.  J.  PHELPS 
Phelps  Can  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


0.  J.  SAWIN  C.  EDWIN  RIFE 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Chicago,  III.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ever  they  may  be,  whereas  his  competitor  does  not  have 
that  same  privilege  and  opportunity  available  to  him. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  much  some 
of  these  things  amount  to.  I  don’t  know  whether  any 
of  you  are  interested  in  the  drug  business  or  not,  but 
we  have  come  to  the  time  in  this  country  when  almost 
one-half  of  the  drug  business  of  this  nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  corporations — the  United  Drug  Company 
which  owns  the  Liggett  and  Owl  stores,  and  then  there 
is  Walgreen.  Those  two  organizations  handle  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  all  the  drugs  in  this  country.  Re¬ 
cently  one  of  these  companies  made  a  report  that 
showed  profits  of  $400,000  for  that  year.  We  some¬ 
times  have  investigating  committees  down  in  Congress, 
and  do  you  know  what  they  found?  They  found  that 
during  that  same  year  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
and  sellers  had  given  to  that  drug  company  in  the  form 
of  advertising,  discounts  and  phony  brokerage  commis¬ 
sions  a  million  dollars  and  more.  In  other  words,  that 
drug  company  would  have  showed  a  loss  of  $600,000 
in  their  income  tax  statement  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  got  those  unfair  discounts  by  and  through  price 
discriminations,  and  what  has  happened  in  the  mean 
time?  Independent  druggists  were  suffering,  weren’t 
they?  Many  favored  buyers  have  been  receiving  un¬ 
lawful  discounts  and  allowances.  The  A.  &  P.  Tea 
Company,  according  to  the  investigation  of  a  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee,  in  one  year  received  approximately 
$8,000,000  in  phony  brokerage  and  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  received  in  unfair 
and  unjust  quantity  discounts,  the  amount  of  which  is 
not  yet  known. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  establish  something  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  business  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  being  fought  and  being  opposed  bitterly,  and 
when  this  next  Congress  meets  in  January  there  will 
be  amendment  after  amendment  proposed  and  intro¬ 


duced  into  the  Congress  for  the  most  part  designed  and 
intended  to  emasculate  this  Bill  and  to  put  into  it  some 
of  these  provisos,  the  like  of  those  in  the  Clayton  Act 
that  made  it  ineffective  and  inadequate  in  1914.  Those 
of  you  who  want  a  chance  to  live  and  grow  ought  to 
be  concerning  yourselves  vitally  about  this  Bill. 

LIABILITY — Another  provision  of  the  Bill  I  think 
you  ought  to  know  about  is  that  both  the  buyer  and 
seller  become  liable — not  only  the  man  who  discrimi¬ 
nates  and  gives  a  price  discrimination  to  a  favored 
buyer,  but  the  buyer  himself  for  receiving  it.  Never 
has  that  been  in  any  similar  bill,  but  it  is  in  this  Bill 
and  it  is  designed  to  prevent  the  big  mass  buyers  from 
coming  to  you  canners  with  a  great  big  club  just  as 
they  have  done  in  other  lines  of  industry  many,  many 
times. 

Section  2  of  this  Bill  has  to  do  with  pending  litigation 
that  was  in  process  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.  Section  3  of  the  Bill  is  this  Borah  amendment 
that  w'e  agreed  to  let  go  in  the  Bill  in  order  to  get  the 
vote  that  knocked  out  the  other  Senate  amendments. 
Well,  what  is  the  Borah  amendment?  First,  let  me 
say  this  amendment  is  placed  in  a  separate  section  all 
by  itself,  to-wit:  Section  3,  so  that  if  there  is  anything 
unconstitutional  in  it,  it  will  only  affect  Section  3  of 
the  Bill  and  not  affect  Section  1  or  2  or  4  of  the  Bill. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  what  Section  3  provides.  It  is 
very  short.  It  reads  as  follows :  “It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in  any  trans¬ 
action  of  sale  or  contract  to  sell,  which  discriminates  to 
his  knowledge  against  competitors  of  the  purchaser,  in 
that,  any  discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising 
service  charge  is  granted  to  the  purchaser  over  and 
above  any  discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  advertising 
service  charge  available  at  the  time  of  such  transaction 
to  said  competitors  in  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like 
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Four  Types  -  Four  Prices 


The  illustration  to  the  left  shows  Planters  §  bushel  brace 
hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg  hoop  and  salvanized 
center  wire.  At  top  is  shown  Planters  machine  made 
basket  with  galvanized  metal  non-rust  bottom  hoop  and 
heavy  keg  hoop  at  lop.  We  also  make  machine  made 
baskets  with  veneer  top  and  bottom  hoops  and  brace 
hand  made  §  baskets  with  veneer  top  hoop 


Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


NOW  !  A  stronger; 

BETTER  CANNED  GOODS  CASE 


► 


V  WEBER  w 

liwER  Joint, 


(Pat,  and  Trade  Mark  Applied  For) 


THE  SEAMLESS  CORRUGATED  CONTAINER 


ANOTHER  PRODUCT 


3500  RICHMO 


HILADELPHIA 


E«t  1893 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 
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grade,  quality,  and  quantity.”  The  last  part  is  a 
criminal  clause,  the  only  one  in  the  Bill.  It  provides 
for  $5,000  fine  or  a  year  in  jail  or  both. 

What  does  the  amendment  provide?  First  it  says 
that  if  one  of  you  manufacturers  of  cans,  or  bottles,  or 
boxes  sells  5,000  cans  to  one  canner  at  one  price  for  a 
given  size,  grade  and  quality,  and  then  goes  over  to 
another  canner  and  sells  him  5,000  at  a  different  price 
of  the  same  grade,  quality,  and  quantity,  then  you  are 
criminal.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  avoid  that  and 
still  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  man  you  want  to 
favor?  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sell  him  5,100  cans, 
just  make  a  little  difference  in  quantity,  quality  or 
grade.  I  don’t  believe  any  wholesaler,  manufacturer, 
or  seller  is  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  do  that.  You 
can  figure  that  out  yourself. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  “to  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted 
by  said  person  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition,  or  eliminating  a 
competitor  in  such  part  of  the  United  States ;  or  to  sell, 
or  contract  to  sell,  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or  eliminating  a 
competitor.”  Well,  it  is  going  to  be  awfully  hard  to 
get  any  convictions  on  that,  in  my  judgment.  That 
last  part  seeks  to  strike  at  the  loss  leader  proposition, 
and  I  think  it  is  all  right.  I  like  it.  I  think  the  loss 
leader  proposition  ought  to  be  put  out  of  business,  but 
I  think  it  is  going  to  require  State  legislation  to  do  it. 
I  question  the  constitutionality  of  it,  and  here  is  why. 
During  the  World  War  the  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
is  known  as  the  Leader  Act.  It  put  a  coiling  on  prices 
trying  to  protect  the  public  against  those  who  were 
selling  at  exorbitantly  high  prices,  robbing  the  public. 
That  law  finally  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  court 
held  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  If  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  put  on  a  ceiling,  how  about  putting  a  floor  in 
the  celler?  This  provision  in  the  Borah  amendment 
proposes  to  stop  the  use  of  loss  leaders.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  Based 
on  past  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  my  idea  is  that 
it  is  unconstitutional,  but  more  recent  decisions  indi¬ 
cate  that  is  o.  k.  and  if  it  is,  I  am  for  it.  I  hope  it  sticks. 

Then  Section  4  of  the  Bill  has  to  do  with  coopera¬ 
tives.  It  reads :  “Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a 
cooperative  association  from  returning  to  its  members, 
producers,  or  consumers  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
net  earnings  or  surplus  resulting  from  its  trading 
operations,  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  or  sales 
from,  to,  or  through  the  association.”  If  the  coopera¬ 
tive  has  made  some  money  it  may  distribute  its  profit 
to  the  members  of  the  cooperative  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  business  transacted.  The  bill  is  not  designed 
to  help  or  hinder  cooperatives.  Every  other  provision 
of  the  law  applies  to  them  just  the  same,  just  as  to  an 
individual  or  private  corporation. 

Remedies 

Friends,  these  are  most  of  the  things  that  are 
covered  by  this  Bill.  In  conclusion  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  just  a  few  minutes  about  your  remedies.  I  told 


you  a  while  ago  this  Bill  only  amended  Section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  so  that  the  remedies  which  you  had  under 
the  Clayton  Act,  with  this  amendment  taking  the  place 
of  Section  2  of  that  Act,  are  the  same  remedies  that 
you  had  under  the  old  Clayton  Act. 

There  are  three  principal  remedies.  One  is  injunc¬ 
tion.  If  somebody  is  discriminating  against  you  and  it 
is  injuring  your  business,  you  can  go  down  to  your 
Federal  Court,  in  your  State,  and  on  your  own  account 
hire  your  own  attorney  and  start  an  injunction  suit 
against  them,  or  you  can  go  over  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  get  the  United  States  Attorney  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare.  If  you  succeed  in 
getting  an  injunction  and  they  keep  on  discriminating 
against  you  and  injuring  you  in  your  business,  then  you 
can  have  them  cited  for  contempt  of  court  and  the 
judge  can  send  them  to  jail  or  fine  them  under  the  law. 

Under  the  Clayton  Act  you  have  another  remedy, 
to-wit :  bring  suit  for  damages.  If  you  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  on  account  of  discrimination  by  somebody  you  can 
bring  your  suit  for  damages  in  the  Federal  Court,  and 
the  amount  of  damage  which  you  are  entitled  to  receive 
is  three  times  your  actual  damage.  You  can  bring  your 
case  in  Federal  Court,  have  it  tried  by  a  jury,  and  if 
you  win,  your  verdict  will  be  for  treble  your  actual 
damage. 

The  third  remedy  is  to  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  When  you  file  your  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  they  will 
investigate  it,  they  will  fix  a  time  for  hearing,  all  par¬ 
ties  interested  will  be  notified,  and  they  will  hold  a 
hearing,  a  trial  in  effect,  before  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  sitting  as  Judges.  After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  after  argu¬ 
ment  of  counsel,  they  make  their  decision  on  your 
complaint  and  they  can  enter  a  Cease  and  Desist  Order. 
When  that  Cease  and  Desist  Order  is  made  and  entered 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  through  its  attorney 
will  usually  file  an  application  in  Federal  Court  to  have 
their  Cease  and  Desist  Order  put  in  the  form  of  an 
Order  or  Decree.  Then  if  the  defendant  again  violates 
the  law  he  may  be  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

These  are  the  remedies,  and  there  is  only  one  other 
remedy  which  is  under  this  Section  3  contained  in  the 
Bill  known  as  the  Borah  amendment  —  criminal 
liability. 

My  friends,  that  is  the  anti-price  discrimination  Bill. 
When  that  Bill  was  reported  out  of  the  committee  the 
motion  was  to  strike  everything  in  the  original  Patman 
bill  after  the  words,  “A  Bill  H.  R.  8442”,  and  substitute 
our  committee  bill.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  and,  friends, 
it  means  business.  David  Lawrence,  who  is  not  at  all 
friendly  to  this  type  of  legislation,  made  the  statement 
in  one  of  his  write-ups  in  the  Register  some  time  ago, 
said  in  substance  that  this  Bill  was  the  most  important 
law  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  since  1890.  I  think  he  has  exaggerated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it  quite  a  little,  but  that  was  his  opinion 
of  this  Bill  and  the  importance  of  it. 
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WILT  RESISTANT  STRAINS  OF 

YOUR  FAVORITE  CANNING  VARIETIES  OF 

SEED  PEAS 

Dependable?  -  -  always! 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY,  BOZEMAN  MONTANA 

Convention  Headquarters:  Room  1535 A,  Stevens  Hotel 

Visit  Our  Exhibit  During  the  National  Canners’  Convention 
Hotel  Stevens — Chicago — Space  11 

We  will  exhibit  a  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  and  Viner  Feeder 
which  enable  a  packer  to  put  up  a  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  of 
better  quality,  at  a  lower  cost,  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
green  pea  hulling  equipment. 

EIxamine  the  Hamachek  Viner  Power  Units,  equipped  with 
Waukesha  Engines,  that  produce  steady,  dependable  and  con¬ 
venient  power,  at  low  cost,  for  driving  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

Manufacturers  of  Ideal  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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I  want  to  get  over  a  few  additional  thoughts  before 
closing.  This  bill  in  many  instances  will  more  or  less 
revolutionize  business.  If  it  is  enforced,  if  it  stands  the 
test  in  court,  as  I  believe  it  will,  you  are  not  going  to 
have  those  big  concentrations  in  business  in  anything 
like  the  degree  that  we  have  had  them  in  the  past. 
Another  thing,  this  law  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  on  the 
statute  books  as  the  result  of  deplorable  conditions 
which  grew  up  in  our  country.  It  is  an  honest,  good 
faith  attempt  to  remedy  at  least  in  part  those  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  going  to  be  more  laws  along  this  same 
line  in  future  sessions  of  Congress.  There  are  going 
to  be  amendments  introduced  in  this  coming  Congress. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  like  to  have  this  law 
left  alone  for  two  years  or  four  years  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  operate  and  work  under  it.  The  discontent 
that  brought  about  this  law  was  not  of  a  year,  two 
years,  four  years,  or  five  years,  but  was  a  discontent 
and  condition  which  grew  up  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  you  ought  to  treat 
people  alike ;  we  ought  to  have  equality,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  of  opportunity  in  business  in  this  country. 
In  my  opinion  this  law  is  here  to  stay.  This  country  is 
not  going  to  take  backward  steps  on  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  man  who  recognizes  that  fact,  adjusts 
his  business  accordingly,  and  determines  upon  the 
course  that  he  is  going  to  follow  within  the  law,  and 
follows  it,  is  going  to  be  the  winner  in  the  long  run. 

Friends,  I  have  talked  longer  than  I  ought.  I  asked 
you  if  you  wanted  me  to  quit  and  you  said  no,  but  I  sort 
of  feel  I  have  imposed  upon  you.  As  I  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  this  is  important  legislation ;  it  is  big  business 
for  you,  and  you  are  interested  vitally  in  it,  and  if  I 
have  just  said  something  here  this  afternoon  that  shall 
be  helpful  to  you,  then  I  am  going  to  feel  many  times 
repaid  for  any  effort  that  I  may  have  made  to  be  here 
and  to  tell  you  something  of  the  facts  respecting  this 
law  as  I  know  them  and  understand  them.  I  thank  you 
sincerely.  (Applause) . 

• 

CENTENNIAL  OF  AVARS  MACHINE  CO. 

ENTENNIALS  are  becoming  so  fashionable  in 
this  industry  that  one  is  forced  to  change  the 
old  feeling  that  the  canning  industry  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  One  hundred  years  just  about  span  the 
life  of  commercial  canning,  but  there  is  no  machinery 
which  can  claim  that  vintage.  Among  the  first  to 
build,  or  we  should  rather  say,  invent  machinery  for 
canning  was  the  Ayars  Machine  Co.,  long  at  Salem, 
N.  J.  But  this  firm  was  founded  in  1837  by  Robert 
Ayars,  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  and  it  is  the  sons  and 
relatives  of  this  pioneer  who  now  operate,  and  have 
continuously  labored,  to  give  better  machines  to  the 
industry.  In  some  respects  that  span  covers  the  most 
remarkable  mechanical  development  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Walk  into  the  modernly  equipped  food 
cannery  and  note  the  mechanical  slaves  which  now 
perform  the  work,  in  some  instances,  without  the  need 
of  human  hands  touching  the  products,  and  with  a 
speed  and  accuracy  that  is  astounding;  or  go  into  a 
modern  can  making  plant  and  note  the  perfected  cans 
— ^tested  and  approved — rolling  into  the  storage  rooms 
at  350  cans  per  minute  from  one  line,  and  yet  there 


are  men  busy  in  the  industry  today  who  can  recall 
when  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  of  these  jobs.  The  cans  were  made  by 
hand ;  the  products  prepared  and  canned  by  hand,  and 
processed  in  crude  open  baths,  with  logs  as  fuel  to 
heat  them. 

The  Ayars  Machine  Co.  had  a  very  definite  hand  in 
this  development,  and  went  through  the  agonies  and 
losses  of  the  early  birth  of  these  efficient  slaves.  They 
began  with  can  filling  machines,  and  have  developed 
that  operation  to  a  point  where  they  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  leaders;  but  they  also  had  a  hand 
in  can  making  machinery  development,  and  in  the 
early  agonies  of  machines  to  cap  or  seal  the  cans. 
The  present  perfection  of  the  machines  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  without  tremendous  sufferings  and  heavy 
financial  losses.  The  oldsters  know  what  that  was; 
the  youngsters  enjoy  the  fruits  of  those  years  of  travail. 

The  industry  is  fortunate  in  having  that  huge  store¬ 
house  of  experience  still  in  the  hands  of  the  men  now 
making  their  machinery,  and  characteristically,  Ayars 
Machine  Company  celebrated  its  centennary  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  greatest  filling  machine  yet  built,  a  Pea 
Filler  with  a  capacity  of  140  cans  per  minute,  working 
with  a  degree  of  perfection  which  Ayars  have  always 
had  as  their  standard.  Ayars  do  not  let  out  a  machine 
unless  they  know  it  is  right. 

Charles  H.  Ayars,  president  and  inventor  of  the 
Company,  is  a  son  of  the  founder,  Robert  Ayars ;  David 

M.  Ayars  is  another  son  and  is  vice-president,  and  J. 
Clifford  Butcher  is  Secretary.  Many  of  the  men  who 
began  with  the  firm  when  it  was  moved  to  Salem, 

N.  J.,  in  1883  are  still  with  them,  the  entire  force 
showing  that  kind  of  loyalty.  All  the  great  line  of 
Ayars  will  be  on  display  down  in  Machinery  Hall,  and 
the  above  ready  and  willing  to  demonstrate. 

• 

A  MACHINE  TO  MAKE  SHOESTRING 
STRINCLESS  BEANS 

HE  B.  I.  Buck  Company,  Baltimore,  will  exhibit, 
in  Booth  61,  not  only  a  new  machine  but  a  machine 
to  make  one  of  the  newest  products  in  the  canned 
foods  line,  a  machine  for  slicing  “French  style”  or 
shoestring  beans. 

This  new  product  in  cans  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Lord-Mott  Company  of  Baltimore,  who  last  year  cele¬ 
brated  their  Centennary  in  business,  and  it  met  instant 
success.  They  have  patented  the  machine  for  slicing 
the  beans,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Buck  machine 
is  not  the  same,  and  in  no  way  infringes  the  Lord-Mott 
patent;  or  as  the  Buck  Company  puts  it:  “everything 
is  all  right.”  Continuing  they  say : 

“This  machine  is  entirely  different  in  principle  and 
design  from  any  other  machine  now  on  the  market  do¬ 
ing  this  work.” 

Canned  foods  buyers,  of  course,  will  be  interested  in 
the  canned  product  and  not  so  much  in  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced;  but  bean  canners  will  want  to  see  this  latest 
addition  to  improved  and  better  appreciated  stringless 
beans.  The  Buck  Company  will  be  kept  busy  explain¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  this  new  machine  and  their 
Bean  Nipper.  As  a  bean  canner  you  should  know  all 
about  these  machines. 
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VISIT  GAMSE 
LABEL  EXHIBIT 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  CONVENTION 
CHICAGO,  JANUARY  25th  to  29th 

HERMAN  GAMSE 
Wm.  A.  GISSELL 
in  attendance 

Headquarters:  Rooms 
No.  1645-A  1646-A 

HOTEL  STEVENS 


will  be  glad  to  meet  canners  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  or  at  any  other  place. 

GAMSE  LITHO.  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Here’s  how  SEMESAN 
helps  both  you  and  your 
VEGETABLE  GROWERS 

1  Protects  seed  against 
rotting  in  cold,  wet  soil 

2.  Checks  damping-offf 

0  Reduces  damage  by 
v-  seed-borne  diseases 


’>  Usually  increases  yields 


To  get  the  most  profit  out  of  the  seed  you  supply  to 
growers,  you  can’t  afford  to  let  any  of  it  rot.  That’s 
the  big  reason  why  you  should  treat  all  vegetable 
seeds  with  SEMESAN.  And  the  other  reasons, 
listed  above,  also  mean  better  profit!  At  a  cost  of 
only  to  Ic  per  pound  of  seed  treated,  SEME¬ 
SAN  provides  the  protection  that  generally  means 
improved  stands  and  bigger  yields.  Easy  to  apply 
as  a  dust  or  a  liquid.  Write  today  for  free  Vegetable 
Pamphlet  giving  further  facts  about  treatment. 


BAYER -SEMESAN  CO.,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


ToifaTo^ 


If'V'laii 


Purdue 


18  YEARS  of  PURE  LINE  SELECTION 


A  TOMATO  BRED  FOR  CANNING 


Producing  a  Tomato  especially  for  canners. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


INDIANA-BATIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 


CERTIFIED  By — the  State  of  Indiana  and  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 
$2.50  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Indiana  shipping  point 


The  result  of  18  years  of  rigid  breeding  care  by  the  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  assuring  vigorous, 
hardy  vines,  yielding  heavily  of  fruit  grown  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  canning. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  APRIL  1st. 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC., 


221-22  OCCIDENTAL  BLDG., 
INDINAPOUS,  INDIANA 
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Somethins  New  In  Cans 


Mr.  CHARLES  R.  COOPER,  in  charge  of  the 
tomato  sales  division  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has  just  been 
granted  a  patent  on  a  new  style  of  can  which  may 
have  interesting  possibilities.  Briefly,  the  objective 
seems  to  be  to  eliminate  the  bothersome  and  expensive 
“buckling”  met  with  in  processing  No.  lO’s  or  the 
smaller  vacuum  cans.  Those  who  have  faced  this 
trouble  will  recognize  the  possibilities  at  once. 

The  inventor  has  been  at  work  on  this  for  some  time, 
but  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  he  found  that  Julius 
A.  Pickens  of  Easley,  S.  C.,  had  secured  a  patent 
embodying  some  of  his  ideas  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  has  since  acquired  the  Pickens’  rights  and  combined 
them  with  his  own. 

Below  you  have  the  full  wording  of  his  patent,  and 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  can,  from  the  same 
patent  document,  illustrates  the  purposes  and  aims  of 
this  newest  can,  for  canners. 

UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE 
2,063,013 
PACKING  CAN 

Charles  R.  Cooper,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Application  September  19,  1934,  Serial  No.  744,706 
1  Claim.  (Cl.  220—72) 

This  invention  relates  particularly  to  a  packing  can 
for  food  stuffs  and  other  commodities,  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  cylindrical  shape,  having  internal  corrugations, 
ribs  or  embossments  formed  in  the  walls  or  body  of  the 
can  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  the  same  against  defor¬ 
mation,  from  either  external  or  internal  forces  or 
pressures. 

A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a 
packing  can,  having  internal  corrugations,  ribs  or  em¬ 
bossments  therein  to  present  a  smooth  and  unob¬ 
structed  surface  which  will  permit  the  application 
thereon  of  a  flat  paper  label,  of  the  kind  in  general  com¬ 
mercial  use,  by  manual  or  mechanical  methods,  which 
cannot  now  be  done  where  external  corrugations,  ribs 
or  embossments  are  provided  on  the  can  body. 

Other  objects  and  advantages  are  to  provide  a  pack¬ 
ing  can  that  will  be  superior  in  point  of  simplicity, 
economy  of  construction,  positiveness  of  operation,  and 
convenience  in  use  and  general  efficiency. 

In  this  specification  and  the  annexed  drawing  the 
invention  is  illustrated  in  the  form  considered  to  be  the 
best,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  invention  is 
not  limited  to  such  form,  because  it  may  be  embodied 
in  other  forms ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  understood  that  in 
and  by  the  claim  following  the  description,  it  is  desired 
to  cover  the  invention  in  whatsoever  form  it  may  be 
embodied. 


In  the  accompanying  drawing: 

Fig.  1  represents  a  perspective  view  of  a  cylindrical 
container  having  internal  corrugations,  ribs  or  emboss¬ 
ments  arranged  in  the  body  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
my  invention. 

Dec.  8,  1936.  c.  R..  cooper  2,063,013 

PACKING  CAN 
Filed  Sept.  19.  1934 


Fig.  2  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  cylindrical  container 
having  a  modified  form  of  internal  corrugations,  ribs 
or  embossments  applied  thereto. 

Fig.  3  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  cylindrical  container 
having  a  modified  form  of  internal  corrugations,  ribs  or 
embossments  applied  thereto. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  a  pair  of  stamping 
dies  for  forming  the  stiffening  ribs  in  a  can  blank. 
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Help,  Please! 

Help  us  benefit  you  in  label  matters! 

By  specializing  many  years  on  litho¬ 
graphed  labels  we  have  acquired  the 
facilities  and  abilities  to  furnish  what 
you  want  at  satisfactory  prices. 

We  sincerely  believe  you  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  consulting  us  about  your 

LITHOGRAPHED 

LABELS 

THE  RAINBOW  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

Davis  Lane  and  Penna.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  •  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


Look  at  the  Edge 
Be  SURE  IT’S  A 
LA  PORTE 


AND  PROVIDES 
YEARS  OF 
DEPENDABLE 
AND  ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE 


In  every  branch  of  food  manufacturing  La  Porte,  sanitary 
flexible  steel  conveyor  belting  has  made  possible  increased 
efficiency  and  economies  that  heretofore  were  believed  im¬ 
possible. 


In  raw  material  handling,  processing,  packaging,  storing 
and  shipping,  this  Revolutionary  conveyor  helting  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  performance.  It  stands 
up  under  peak-production  stress  and  provides  smooth, 
constant,  trouble-free  operation.  It  will  speed  up  your 
production,  eliminate  costly  break-down  delays,  lower 
maintenance  costs  and  meet  every  requirement. 
ORDER  Yours  TODAY.  If  your  Mill  Supply  House 
can  not  supply  you  with  this  belt,  write  us  TODAY! 

LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


• 

LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


USE 

ANDERSON’S 


MEATCUBER  to  dice  your  Parboiled  Meats 


and  Stingy  Vegetables 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 


order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Profitably  used  for  dicing  boned  chicken,  corned  beef,  brisket  and  other 
soup  meats,  also  celery,  leeks  and  many  other  products.  Easily  access¬ 
ible  for  cleaning  and  resharpening  knives.  Capacity  300  lbs.  per  hour. 
Also  manufacturers  of  3  sizes  of  vegetable  dicers  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments  and  Julienne  cutters  for  ground  vegetables. 

J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

9th  and  Thompson  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FOOD  CUTTING  SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1872 
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The  conventional  cylindrical  can  body  is  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  withstanding  excessive  forces  or  pressures  with¬ 
out  distortion  of  its  normal  shape  and  appearance.  The 
usual  can  deformation  results  from  either  a  pressure 
without,  or  vacuum  within  the  can,  generated  either  by 
the  commodity  in  the  can,  or  during  the  process  of 
placing  the  commodity  in  the  can.  With  my  invention  I 
form  a  can  body  with  internal  corrugations,  ribs  or 
embossments  therein  which  stiffen  and  strengthen  the 
can  body  to  an  extent  whereby  it  will  resist  forces  and 
pressures  greatly  in  excess  of  those  which  may  be 
withstood  by  a  conventional  cylindrical  can  constructed 
of  the  same  weight  and  strength  of  tinplate.  Likewise, 
with  my  invention,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  lighter  weight 
can  plate  to  maintain  the  same  strength  of  can  body  as 
at  present,  with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
material  of  the  can  body. 

In  Fig.  1  of  the  drawing  I  have  shown  a  cylindrical 
can  body  designed  by  the  numeral  1,  which  can  body 
has  its  opposite  ends  closed  or  capped  in  a  conventional 
manner.  The  body  1  has  an  annular  corrugation,  em¬ 
bossment,  or  rib  2,  provided  therearound,  and  extend¬ 
ing  inwardly  into  the  can,  and  it  is  also  provided  with 
internally  extended  and  vertically  disposed  emboss¬ 
ments,  corrugations  or  ribs  3  in  spaced  circumferential 
relation  therearound.  The  width,  depth  and  length  of 
the  internal  embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  may  be 
considerably  different  from  those  shown  in  the  draw¬ 
ings,  but  would  be  so  arranged  that  the  width  and  depth 
would  not  interfere  with  the  label  receiving  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  can ;  and  the  length  would  not  interfere 
with  the  side  seaming,  top  seaming  and  bottom  seam 
ing  mechanical  operations  usual  in  can  manufacturing. 
The  internal  embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  2  and  3 
add  greater  stiffness  and  strength  to  the  body  of  the 
can  when  contrasted  with  a  can  body  not  so  embossed, 
corrugated  or  ribbed,  and  likewise  create  a  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  expansion  or  contraction,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  a  pressure  or  partial  vacuum  is  created 
within  or  without  the  can,  with  a  consequent  minimiza¬ 
tion  of  distortion  or  deformation. 

In  Fig.  2  the  can  body  is  provided  with  vertically  dis¬ 
posed  internal  embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  4, 
which  are  arranged  in  spaced  circumferential  relation 
around  the  can,  and  which  function  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  internal  embossments,  corruga¬ 
tions  or  ribs  referred  to  in  Figure  1.  Likewise,  in  Fig. 
2  the  internal  embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  are 
so  arranged  that  neither  the  label  receiving  surface  of 
the  can  body  nor  the  seaming  operations  are  interfered 
with. 

In  Fig.  3,  I  have  provided  a  plurality  of  internal 
annular  embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  5  around 
substantially  the  center  of  the  can  body,  although, 
obviously,  the  said  internal  embossments,  corrugations 
or  ribs  might  be  disposed  elsewhere  on  said  can  body. 
The  internal  annular  corrugations,  embossments  or  ribs 
5  likewise  function  in  the  same  manner  as  the  internal 
embossments,  corrugations  or  ribs  referred  to  in  Figure 
1.  Likewise  in  Figure  3  the  internal  embossments,  cor¬ 
rugations  or  ribs  are  so  arranged  that  neither  the  label 


receiving  surface  of  the  can  body  nor  the  seaming 
operations  are  interfered  with. 

In  Fig.  4,  I  have  diagrammatically  illustrated  a  can 
blank  6  and  forming  dies  7  and  8,  wherein  the  horizon¬ 
tal  and  or  vertical  internal  embossments,  corrugations 
or  ribs  terminate  short  of  the  end  and  side  seams  of 
the  can  body.  Said  internal  embossments,  corrugations 
or  ribs  9  are  stamped  in  the  tin  plate  or  blank  forming 
the  can  body  before  the  can  body  is  formed,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  smooth,  flat  marginal  surface  around  all  four 
edges  of  the  tin  plate,  thus  making  it  possible  to  make 
up  complete  cans  by  use  of  the  present  or  any  improved 
mechanical  contrivances  for  forming  and  side-seaming 
the  can  bodies  and  also  affixing  the  can  tops  and  can 
bottoms  in  the  conventional  use,  or  otherwise,  of  double 
seamers. 

Having  thus  described  this  invention,  what  I  claim 
and  desire  to  secure  by  Letters  Patent  is: 

A  relatively  small  cylindrical  container  intended  to 
be  hermetically  sealed  consisting  of  a  can  body  formed 
of  a  single  sheet  of  material  rolled  into  cylindrical  form, 
its  side  edges  forming  a  lock  seam  for  the  formation  of 
the  can  body;  and  its  top  and  bottom  edges  together 
with  the  outside  edges  of  the  can  top  and  bottom  form¬ 
ing  a  double  seam,  said  body  sheet  having  a  laterally 
disposed,  internally  embossed  stiffening  corrugation  on 
the  outer  surface  thereof,  the  ends  of  said  corrugation 
being  spaced  inwardly  from  the  margin  of  the  side 
edges  of  the  body  plate  or  sheet,  and  relatively  narrow, 
vertically  disposed,  internally  embossed  stiffening  cor¬ 
rugations  spaced  from  one  another  to  provide  relatively 
wide  and  smooth  areas  therebetween,  said  corrugations 
extending  between  and  spaced  inwardly  from  said  first 
mentioned  corrugation  and  the  top  and  bottom  edges 
of  the  body  sheet  thereby  permitting  the  formation  of 
the  body  side  lock  seam  and  the  top  and  bottom  double 
seams  in  conjunction  with  the  outside  edges  of  the  can 
top  and  can  bottom,  and  provide  a  relatively  smooth 
unobstructed  label  receiving  surface  on  the  outside  of 
said  can  body. 

CHARLES  R.  COOPER. 


A  CHERRY  ROLLER  SORTING  TABLE 

UNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  will  have 
one  of  the  new  machines  of  the  show;  in  fact 
two  of  them.  The  first  is  a  new  type  of  Cherry 
Roller  Sorting  Table.  This  was  used  last  season  by 
one  of  the  large  cherry  canners  and  with  very  good 
results.  It  must  be  seen,  of  course,  to  be  appreciated. 

And  they  are  going  to  show  a  new  Cylindrical  Pea 
Grader  which  is  expected  to  arouse  interest.  They 
will,  of  course,  have  their  well-known  standard  line  of 
Pea  Blanchers,  Graders  and  tomato  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  and  as  usual  will  be  kept  busy  all  during  the 
week  demonstrating.  All  your  old  friends  will  be 
there  to  greet  you  and  to  answer  any  problems  which 
may  be  bothering  you. 


January  18, 1937 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Ganners  Supplies 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


I 


Seed  Corn  For  Particular  Canners 


Your  best  assurance  of  a  paying  crop  is  in  the  planting  of 
O  &  M  Seeds  of  Satisfaction. 

Descriptive  catalog  covering  all  your  requirements  including 
Burcross  and  Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  sent  on  request. 

The  O  &  M  SEED  COMPANY,  Growers 
Seed  Corn  Sp«ciali»ts 
GREEN  SPRINGS,  OHIO 


SPECIAL  SELECT 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  saved  as  all  seed  should  be  — 
from  individual  fruits  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  assure  maximum  yield,  most  perfect 
coloring,  shape,  size  and  all  round  canning 
quality.  All  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  seed  the  best  obtainable. 

In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb;  4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 

C.  A.  SHUTTLEWORTH  SEED  CO.  MATTHEWS.  IND. 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 

either  single  or  double 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  speed  of  180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  cele¬ 
brated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device.  The  most  positive  ear 
placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ear  at  the  pro¬ 
per  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its 
husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with  all 
steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable  and 
most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest 
model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls, 
therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUniNG  MACHINE  , 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  whole 
grain  or  cream  style  corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and 
will  cut  either  the  bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn  and  it  has  the  greatest 
capacity  of  any  whole  grain  cutter  on  the  market.  One  cutter  has  the 
same  capacity  as  one  double  husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LEBELING  MACHINE  made  for  all  standard  size  cans. 
The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  has  less 
working  parts  than  any  labeling  machine  on  the  market  and  has  great 
capacity. 

All  of  our  1937  model  buskers,  cutters  and  labeling  machines  have  value- 
able  improvements  over  our  1936  models.  We  will  show  a  new  cutter 
this  year  with  rotary  cutting  head  and  rotary  scraping  head  for  cutting 
either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn. 


See  our  exhibit  at  BOOTH  No.  12  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  January  25th  to  29th. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  MORRAL,  OHIO 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS  DUMMY  BROKERAGE 


DECLINE  IN  NOVEMBER  DUE  PRINCIPALLY 
TO  MARITIME  STRIKE 

HE  maritime  strike  which  was  in  effect  through¬ 
out  November  cut  sharply  into  our  export  trade 
in  many  food  items,  particularly  those  which  orig¬ 
inate  entirely  or  nearly  entirely  from  the  West  Coast, 
according  to  F.  H.  Rawls,  Chief  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Among  such  decreases  during  November,  1936,  as 
compared  with  November,  1935,  were  the  following: 
Canned  salmon  exports  off  from  $717,000  to  $74,000; 
canned  sardines  decreased  from  $421,000  to  $114,000 ; 
canned  asparagus  off  from  $243,000  to  $28,000;  dried 
and  evaporated  fruits  down  from  $6,551,000  to  $1,028,- 
000,  and  canned  fruits  off  from  $2,808,000  to  $206,000. 
Last  month  (October)  exports  of  each  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  canned  fruits,  were  substantially 
higher  than  during  October,  1935. 

Total  exports  of  food  products  during  November, 
1936,  were  valued  at  $13,684,000,  about  half  the  No¬ 
vember,  1935,  figure  of  $26,758,000.  The  reduced 
November  exports  brought  the  cumulative  figure  for 
the  year  down  below  the  comparable  figure  of  1935. 
Total  exports  of  food  products  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1936  amounted  to  $188,530,000,  compared 
with  $196,073,000  for  the  same  period  of  1935. 

Imports  of  food  products  during  November,  1936, 
were  larger  than  those  of  November,  1935,  by  more 
than  one-third,  amounting  to  $58,270,000,  as  compared 
with  $43,851,000.  The  eleven  months’  food  import 
figures  were  $658,996,000  for  1936  and  $596,324,000 
for  the  eleven  months  of  1935.  The  maritime  strike 
apparently  had  little  effect  on  import  trade  in  foods. 
Copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands  was  an  exception 
to  this,  imports  amounting  to  only  $205,000  during  the 
month  of  November,  as  compared  with  $1,090,000  dur¬ 
ing  October,  1936,  and  $1,114,000  during  November, 
1935. 

Exports  of  fresh  fruits  held  up  comparatively  well 
in  November  despite  the  strike.  Export  volume  for 
the  eleven  months  in  fresh  pears  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  amounting  to  $4,522,000  for  the  1936  period, 
as  compared  with  $4,373,000  for  the  eleven  months  of 
1935.  The  movement  of  onions  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  markets,  principally  Cuba,  continued  favor¬ 
able  during  November.  Shipments  abroad  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  past  year  were  valued  at 
$717,000,  compared  with  $579,000  during  the  same 
period  of  1935,  reflecting  for  the  most  part  the  im¬ 
proving  economic  conditions  in  Cuba  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  benefits  which  this  trade  is  receiving  under  the 
Cuban  Trade  Agreement,  according  to  the  analysis 
made  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division. 

Import  trade  was  featured  by  the  seasonal  increase 
in  imports  of  white  potatoes,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  seed  potatoes  from  Canada.  November  im¬ 
ports  of  white  potatoes  were  valued  at  $329,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $40,000  during  the  same  month  of  1935. 

Imports  of  fresh  and  preserved  pork,  the  preserved 
item  still  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Polish  canned 
hams,  continued  during  November  at  levels  above  those 
existing  during  1935. 


WIDESPREAD  interest  has  been  aroused  in  in¬ 
dustry  circles  over  the  recent  action  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  in  ordering  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  to  cease  and  desist 
from  concealing  conditions  surrounding  its  purchases 
of  meats  through  brokers  who  are  in  reality  employees 
of  A.  &  P.  and  who  remit  to  the  chain  all  brokerage 
collections  after  deducting  salary  and  expenses. 

Commenting  on  the  implications  in  this  ruling,  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association  says:  “This  deci¬ 
sion  is  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
under  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended,  and  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  case  in  which 
this  cease  and  desist  order  issued  went  to  hearing  in 
December,  1935,  and  was  reported  in  some  detail  at 
the  1936  annual  convention  of  this  Association. 

“However,  the  principle  involved  is  in  line  with  the 
contention  of  those  who  insist  that  the  payment  of 
brokerage  to  a  buyer  directly  or  through  his  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  or  organization  is  unlawful.  It  establishes 
a  precedent  which  may  well  be  followed  promptly  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.” 

Obviously,  the  above  reference  by  the  brokers’  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  the  brokerage  subsidiaries  or  affiliates 
operated  by  some  of  the  voluntary  groups  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry.  The  status  of  these  brokerage  organi¬ 
zations  remains  a  point  of  sharp  dispute  under  the 
varying  interpretations  of  the  “services  rendered” 
clause  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  amending  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act.  It  is  believed  that  any  action  against  these 
organizations  will  have  to  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law.  A  showdown  on  the 
status  of  these  brokerage  affiliates  of  distributors’ 
groups  will  undoubtedly  be  sought  by  the  brokerage 
trade  during  the  current  year. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago, 
January  23rd  and  24th,  and  it  is  probable  that  further 
developments  with  reference  to  interpretation  of  the 
brokerage  clause  in  the  Patman  Act  will  be  sought  at 
that  time. 

MORRALS  SHOW  A  NEW  CORN  CUTTER 

ORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio,  will  show  their 
full  line  of  machinery  in  Booth  No.  12,  down¬ 
stairs,  in  Machinery  Hall.  They  will  exhibit 
their  famous  Corn  Husker,  the  “Corn  Cutter”  and  the 
Morral  Labeler,  and  other  machinery,  but  of  especial 
interest  will  be  the  first  showing  of  a  new  Corn  Cutter 
with  rotary  cutting  head,  and  rotary  scraping  head,  for 
either  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn.  Corn  canners 
will  not  be  slow  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
machine,  and  all  known  that  Morral  machines  deliver 
according  to  promise.  The  industry  has  come  to  know 
that  the  Morrals,  who  are  among  the  oldest  of  canning 
machinery  makers,  build  their  morals  into  every  ma¬ 
chine  they  sell. 

You  will  find  at  the  booth  Messrs.  S.  E.  and  W.  W, 
Morral  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Beck. 


/ 
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OantieAd!  ! 


We  are  in  a  new  Era!  Be  up-to-date  .  . . 

Use  only  the  BEST  .  .  .  For  over 
25  years  we  have  made  the  Best 

TOMATO  HAMPERS 

money  could  buy.  Prices  of  materials 
are  advancing  ...  W rite  us  today  1 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 


CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  _ 


C  LARKS  BURG,  ww.  " 
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Javnary  18,  1937 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  plant  at  Mal¬ 
den,  Massachusetts,  designed  and  being  erected  by  The 
Austin  Company,  will  have  a  total  area  of  75,700 
square  feet.  It  will  be  of  modern  design  with  horizon¬ 
tal  steel  sash,  buff  colored  face  brick,  continuous  cast 
stone  sills,  and  simple  ornamental  architectural  detail. 
The  principal  facade,  facing  on  Eastern  Avenue,  will 
be  dominated  by  a  three-story  stair  tower  where  win¬ 
dows  will  extend  the  full  height  of  the  building  above 
an  entrance  canopy  of  stainless  steel.  The  project 
called  for  410  tons  of  structural  steel.  Tin  plate  re¬ 
ceived  by  rail  in  a  two-track  train  shed  across  the  rear 
of  the  plant  will  be  stored  on  the  ground  floor  where 
a  special  fill  and  heavy  concrete  slab  provide  a  load 
carrying  capacity  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Forming  machines,  soldering  and  testing  equipment, 
coating  presses  and  drying  ovens — all  of  the  latest  de¬ 
sign,  will  be  set  on  wood  flooring  of  275  pounds  per 
square  foot  load  carrying  capacity  on  the  third  floor. 
Can  conveying  systems  serving  production  units 
throughout  the  third  floor  will  distribute  finished  cans 
to  storage  bins  on  the  second  floor,  which  is  to  be 
separated  into  sections  by  double  walls  of  steel  mesh, 
or  to  box  cars  in  the  covered  train  sheds  along  more 
than  500  lineal  feet  of  track.  Similar  connections  will 
serve  a  truck  loading  dock  40  feet  wide  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  plant  occupies  the  site  of  an  abandoned  shoe 
last  manufacturing  plant  and  takes  in  an  area  650  feet 
by  185  feet.  It  will  serve  the  can  needs  of  Continental’s 
many  customers  in  this  territory. 

• 

HARRISON  M.  BARKER,  better  known  to  the  canning 
trade  as  “Bark”,  has  been  appointed  by  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  as 
their  representative  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois 
territory,  with  headquarters  in  the  Chisholm-Ryder 
Company,  Inc.,  sales  offices  at  907  Roosevelt  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mr.  Barker  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  to  most  canners  throughout  the  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  having  rendered  engineering  service 
in  some  of  the  largest  installations  from  coast  to  coast. 
He  will  be  welcomed  back  from  California  by  his  many 
friends  in  Central  territory.  Last  week  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bill  Hughes  had  been  appointed  by 
Chisholm-Ryder  Company  to  represent  them  in  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  Bill’s  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Columbus  (Wis.)  factory  and 
warehouse. 


CHARLOTTE  CANNING  COMPANY  is  being  organized  at 
Charlotte,  Michigan,  for  operation  this  coming  season. 


CALIFORNIA  CANNING  APRICOT  ASSOCIATION  has  been 
incorporated  at  Sacramento,  with  A.  M.  Davis,  of 
Brentwood,  listed  as  secretary.  The  organization  has 
been  formed  for  the  securing  of  a  higher  price  for 
canning  apricots  than  has  been  had  in  recent  years.  A 
movement  to  this  end  was  launched  last  year,  but  got 
under  way  too  late  to  be  effective  in  handling  the 
1936  crop. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Virginia  Canners 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  February  24th  and  25th.  The  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 

EDWARD  c.  BRATTAIN  has  been  appointed  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Princeville  Canning  Company,  Princeville, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Brattain  has  been  associated  with  the 
canned  foods  business  for  the  past  20  years  and  is 
well  known  to  the  trade,  especially  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

RAY  RANDALL,  who  is  directing  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  California  canned  peaches,  will 
leave  shortly  on  an  Eastern  business  trip  and  will 
attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 


THE  MACKE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio, 
expect  to  establish  a  plant  at  Delphos,  Ohio,  this  com¬ 
ing  season  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes,  peas  and 
pumpkin.  The  company  has  been  contracting  with 
growers  in  this  vicinity  for  some  time. 


CRADDOCK  CANNING  COMPANY  have  just  completed  a 
35,000  case  pack  of  green  beans  at  their  San  Benito 
(Texas)  plant,  and  are  now  preparing  to  handle 
spinach  and  turnip  greens  until  the  spring  packs  of 
beans  and  tomatoes  are  ready. 

ALBERT  T.  SMITH,  Lynn  B.  Bansell  and  0.  L.  Ramsey 
have  incorporated  the  Smith  Canning  Company  of 
Oregon  at  Pendleton  with  a  capitalization  of  $20,000, 
with  1,500  shares  of  no-par  common  stock. 


MINNESOTA  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Le  Sueur, 
Minnesota,  as  a  result  of  experiments  conducted  with 
the  growing  of  peas  and  corn  in  a  section  near  Martins- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  this  past  year,  have  acquired  land 
at  Martinsburg  and  expect  to  operate  a  cannery  there 
this  coming  season. 
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GREENFIELD  PACKING  COMPANY,  Greenfield,  Indiana, 
has  increased  the  capacity  of  its  plant  by  an  addition 
14x90  feet,  which  will  house  a  tomato  peeling  and 
receiving  line. 

SECRETARY  ED.  F.  WOELPER  is  Constantly  reminding 
members  of  the  Young  Guard  Society  to  make  their 
reservations  for  this  year’s  banquet  and  entertainment, 
which  will  be  held  Monday  evening,  January  25th,  at 
the  Stevens  and  urges  that  those  that  plan  to  attend 
be  mindful  that  during  the  year  161  new  members 
were  added,  which  points  to  an  over-capacity  crowd. 
Address  him  at  811  S.  Wolfe  Street,  Baltimore,  care 
of  National  Can  Company. 

WEEKLY  NEWS  BULLETIN  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  claims  there  is  but  one  town 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  By  a  special  act  of 
Legislature,  Bloomsburg  is  incorporated  as  a  “town”, 
all  other  communities  are  incorporated  as  “cities”  or 
“burroughs”. 


BERT  D.  HULL,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Hull  &  Barn- 
grover,  which  later  became  the  Food  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  passed  away  at  San  Jose,  California,  January 
7th,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  69  years  of  age.  The 
firm  with  which  he  was  associated  for  years  was  one 
of  the  first  specializing  in  food  processing  machinery. 
Mr.  Hull  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters. 

• 

OOSTBURG  CANNING  COMPANY,  Oostburg,  Wisconsin, 
will,  in  the  future,  be  operated  by  J.  B.  Faas,  who  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  Secretary  and  Manager  of 
the  company.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for 
the  1937  pack. 

LEHMANN  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco,  who  for  the  past  35  years  have  filled 
the  label  requirements  of  canners  nationally,  have 
prepared  sets  of  stock  labels  of  modern  design  and 
offer  to  forward  free  samples  to  interested  parties. 

• 

THE  CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  will  hold  their  Annual  Convention  on  Febru¬ 
ary  12th  and  13th,  place  to  be  announced  later.  Presi¬ 
dent  F.  D.  Mathers  advises  that  the  program  is  coming 
along  nicely  and  this  year  they  have  planned  to  include 
a  cutting  demonstration,  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
those  held  by  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 

• 

j.  p.  BROGAN,  district  sales  superintendent  for  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  at  Minneapolis,  and 
J.  F.  Collins,  district  sales  superintendent  and  district 
sales  manager  for  this  concern  at  Detroit,  were  recent 
visitors  at  the  San  Francisco  headquarters. 


£oakitig,  AAeud 

The  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 
begins  its  20th  year  as  manufacturers  of 

“MASTER  BUILT”  CANNING  MACHIERY 

During  this  time  there  is  evidence  of  unwavering 
ability  in  meeting  changing  conditions  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  of  inherent  vigor,  of  a  thorough 
modernism  in  machinery  building. 

All  this  is  a  promise  to  present  and  future  pur¬ 
chasers,  of  a  continuance  in  using  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  construction  of  “Master-Built 
Machinery”. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation  merits 
your  consideration  when  buying  canning  ma¬ 
chinery:  not  because  it  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
American  builders  of  Automatic  Filler  Machinery, 
but  because  it  is  and  will  be  the  pioneer  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  Food  Industry. 

If  you  contemplate  adding  new  equipment, 
come  and  see  us  at  the  National,  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall.  Write  us  for  complete  catalog 
or  for  specific  information  on  any  machine 
of  interest  to  you.  Tell  us  what  commodity 
you  intend  canning  —  “MASTER  BUILT 
MACHINERY”  —  may  throw  new  light  on 
your  canning  problems. 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

California  ReprcsenUtiye:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Intermonntain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 

1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Washington.  Also  905  First  Security 
Bank  Building,  Ogden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


NAME-ON-THE-LABEL  AMENDMENT 
INTRODUCED 

NTRODUCTION  of  the  Chapman  Bill  (H.  R.  300), 
proposing  important  changes  in  grading  and  label¬ 
ing  of  food  products,  has  once  again  brought  up  the 
question  of  arbitrary  grade  labeling  and  has  aroused 
prompt  opposition  in  wholesale  grocery  circles. 

Outlining  the  position  of  the  jobbing  trade,  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  indicates 
approval  of  the  pending  Copeland  bill,  in  the  Senate, 
but  voices  strong  objections  to  the  Chapman  measure. 

The  latter  bill,  according  to  the  association,  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  establishing  for  food  products  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  identity  and  reasonable  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality  and  fill  of  container.  Food  would  be 
deemed  misbranded  if  it  were  represented  as  a  product 
for  which  standards  of  quality  had  been  established 
and  the  label  failed  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  standard 
of  quality. 

“If  enacted  in  this  form,”  the  association  says,  “the 
bill  would  result  in  Government  grading  and  grade 
labeling  of  all  food  products.  We  need  not  refer  at 
length  to  the  objectionable  features  of  these  provisions 
since  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject.  It 
unquestionably  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  rigid 
and  arbitrary  Government  grades  would  confuse 
rather  than  enlighten  consumers;  that  it  would  result 
in  a  general  lowering  of  packing  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  order  to  pack  down  to  the  grade  line ;  and  that 
it  would  discourage  the  development  of  higher  grade 
choice  products  now  sold  under  trademarks  and  labels 
in  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  de¬ 
veloping  good  will  and  consumer  demand. 

“The  Chapman  Bill  provides  that  food  shall  be 
deemed  misbranded  unless  the  label  shall  indicate  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  of 
the  packer,  seller,  or  distributor.  The  Copeland  Bill 
requires  the  label  to  indicate  the  name  and  address  of 
the  packer,  manufacturer,  or  distributor.  In  other 
words,  while  the  Copeland  measure  would  require  one 
name  on  the  label,  the  Chapman  Bill  requires  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  packer, 
seller,  or  distributor. 

“This  provision  in  the  Chapman  Bill  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  It  would  not  to  any  extent  afford  greater 
protection  to  consumers.  Manufacturers  now  have  the 
clear  right  to  place  their  names  on  food  containers,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  the  names,  both  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  of  the  distributor,  should  not  be  placed  upon 


the  same  label.  Neither  a  manufacturer  nor  a  whole¬ 
saler  would  invest  time  and  money  in  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  a  product  under  his  own  brand  if 
his  label  were  to  be  printed  with  the  name  of  another 
person.” 

Wholesale  grocers,  it  was  reported,  are  communicat¬ 
ing  with  their  Congressmen  expressing  their  objections 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Chapman  Bill  which  would 
(a)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Government 
grades  and  grade  labeling;  and  (b)  require  labels  to 
indicate  the  name  both  of  the  manufacturer  and  of 
the  distributor  (Name  on  the  Label). 

In  addition,  it  is  understood,  wholesale  grocers  are 
communicating  with  their  packers,  canners,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  retail  customers,  urging  that  they  also 
write  to  their  Congressmen  expressing  their  views 
upon  the  grading  and  labeling  provisions  of  the  Chap¬ 
man  Bill. 

*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  We  regard  the  above  as  mere  ex¬ 
cuses,  as  old  as  the  original  Pure  Food  Bill,  sponsored 
by  Dr.  Wiley,  who  advocated  this  very  protection  to 
the  consumers.  People  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  buying  peaches  from  California,  peas 
from  Wisconsin  or  from  Arkansas,  or  tomatoes  from 
New  York  or  Florida.  And  if  the  canners  had  any 
gumption  they  would  insist  upon  credit  for  quality 
packing,  and  above  all,  for  a  chance  to  build  good  will 
in  their  business.  Bet  your  life  distributors  are  storm¬ 
ing  Congress  to  defeat  this  attempt,  as  they  did  before. 
Canners  should  take  a  leaf  from  their  book,  and  storm 
Congress  to  have  the  amendment  passed.  Do  it  now; 
get  this  requirement  in  the  new  pure  food  bill,  and — 
watch  your  profits  and  business  grow.  Why  ?  Because 
the  consumers  will  feel  a  100  per  cent  increase  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  all  canned  foods.  Distributors  will  profit 
from  this,  and  will,  ultimately,  heartily  welcome  this 
most  needed  change  in  the  law.  Wire  Representative 
Chapman,  individually,  and  make  your  Association  do 
so,  also.) 

• 

MORE  PATMAN  LAW  CASES 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  January  14th, 
issued  complaints  against  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company  and  against  Biddle  Purchas¬ 
ing  Company,  alleging  violations  of  Section  2(c)  of 
the  Patman  Act,  relating  to  the  payment  of  brokerage 
to  trade  buyers. 

The  following  canners  are  named  as  respondents  in 
the  A.  &  P.  complaint :  Alton  Canning  Company,  Alton, 
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N.  Y. ;  Fred  B.  Huxley,  trading  as  F,  X.  Huxley  &  Son, 
Alton,  N.  Y, ;  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore; 
H,  C.  Roberts,  trading  as  W.  H.  Roberts  Company, 
Baltimore;  R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Company,  Lubec, 
Maine;  Phillips  Packing  Company  and  Phillips  Sales 
Company  and  Phillips  Commission  Company,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 

Carruthers  Ewing,  general  counsel  for  A.  &  P., 
issued  a  statement  following  this  announcement,  deny¬ 
ing  that  A.  &  P.  had  consciously  violated  the  Patman 
Act. 

A  number  of  wholesale  grocers  and  manufacturers 
are  named  as  respondents  in  the  Biddle  complaint,  too 
many,  the  complaint  says,  to  enumerate. 

In  the  course  of  the  transactions,  the  complaint 
alleges,  the  sellers  pay  to  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Com¬ 
pany  “a  so-called  brokerage  fee  or  commission,  usually 
between  1  and  5  per  cent  of  the  quoted  sale  price 
agreed  upon  by  buyer  and  seller,  which  the  Biddle 
company  in  turn  pays  over  to  the  buyers.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  further  charges  that  the  fees  or  commissions 
are  not  retained  by  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company 
as  payment  for  any  services  rendered  by  it  to  the  sellers 
and  are  not  paid  to  the  buyers  for  any  services  they 
render. 

LINK-BELT  EQUIPMENT 

The  link-belt  exhibit,  in  Booth  No.  20, 

Machinery  Hall,  downstairs,  besides  showing  en¬ 
larged  photographs  of  Link-Belt  equipment  in 
service  in  canning  plants,  will  contain  many  samples 
of  Link-Belt  elevating,  conveying,  power  transmitting 
chains  and  machinery,  including  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  comprehensive  line  of  Link-Belt  streamlined 
babbitted  and  anti-friction  bearing  units. 

There  will  be  samples  of  Meeseco  and  Twyncone 
clutches,  takeup  bearings,  shaft  couplings,  sprocket 
wheels,  and  other  power  transmission  products.  Among 
the  positive  drives  will  be  silent  and  roller  chain,  speed 
reducers  and  the  P.  1.  V.  Gear  variable  speed  trans- 
misson.  A  motorized  P.  1.  V.  connected  to  a  worm 
gear  reducer,  will  be  displayed  in  operation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  following  Link-Belt  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  in  attendance,  each  for  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  duration  of  the  Show:  G.  W. 
Ostrand,  Chicago;  A.  C.  Fellinger,  Chicago;  H.  D. 
Alexander,  Baltimore;  P.  L.  Conway,  H.  B.  Johnson, 
M.  J.  Parykaza,  A.  K.  Schifflin,  George  Bowers,  H.  F. 
Weber,  F.  A.  Knaus,  A.  R.  Pierce,  W.  F.  Hardcastle 
and  W.  F.  Hufnagel,  all  of  Chicago. 

Hotel  headquarters  will  be  in  Parlor  460,  Hotel 
Stevens. 


CONVENTION  NOTICE 

During  Chicago  CANNERS  CONVENTION  J.  L.  Wolfrom 
and  M.  A.  Wolfrom  will  be  located  at  YMCA  Hotel,  826  So. 
Wabash  Ave.  (near  STEVENS  Hotel)  where  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  our  old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  Ask  for  copy  of  our 
latest  machinery  list. 

WOLFROM  MACHINERY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pany 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  Vi’rCINIA 
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HAMACHEK’S  EXHIBIT 

AMACHECK  will  exhibit  in  Booth  No.  11,  down¬ 
stairs,  in  Machinery  Hall,  a  Viner  that  will  be 
one-half  of  regular  length,  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  thus  affording  a  better  opportunity  to  explain 
the  many  features  that  make  the  “Hamacheck  Ideal” 
the  most  economical  viner.  The  viner  will  otherwise 
be  complete  and  equipped  with  a  Hamacheck  Ideal 
Viner  Feeder  with  distributor  that  is  two  feet  longer 
than  regular. 

They  will  also  exhibit  three  sizes  of  viner  power 
units — one  each  recommended  for  the  driving  of  one, 
two  and  three  viner  stations.  These  units,  equipped 
with  Waukesha  engines,  provide  steady,  dependable, 
easily  controlled  power  at  low  cost. 

During  the  Convention  they  will  give  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Hamacheck  Chain  Adjusters  and  display 
photographs  of  various  viner  and  ensilage  distributor 
installations. 

The  following  representatives  will  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  :  Frank  Hamacheck,  Jr.,  president ;  V.  A. 
Hamacheck,  vice-president;  E.  W,  Classon,  secretary, 
and  Harry  H.  Howeth,  Roy  R.  Rowan  and  Wm.  Shil- 
bauer,  sales  representatives. 

ALL  IN  A  GREAT  DROUGHT  YEAR 

ICHIGAN  cash  farm  income  from  crops  pro¬ 
duced  in  1936  promises  to  reach  $80,000,000 — 
the  highest  of  any  year  since  1929 — according 
to  the  report  issued  by  James  F.  Thomson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  and  Verne  H.  Church,  Senior 
Agriculture  Statistician  for  the  Michigan  Co-operative 
Crop  Reporting  Service.  This  prospective  increase  of 
18  per  cent  over  the  $67,920.00  received  from  1935 
crops  is  the  result  of  an  advance  in  farm  prices  which 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  acreage  and  yields 
caused  by  the  drought.  These  figures  relate  only  to 
the  income  derived  from  crops.  In  Michigan  livestock 
and  livestock  products  normally  account  for  60  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  farm  income. 

The  total  farm  value  of  the  24  principal  field  and 
fruit  crops — for  which  figures  are  now  available — ^has 
been  estimated  at  $166,223,000,  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent,  compared  wdth  the  1935  valuation  of  $135,328.00. 
These  estimates  represent  total  or  gross  value,  includ¬ 
ing  the  value  of  quantities  used  on  the  farm.  In  the 
case  of  dry  field  beans,  where  the  1936  dockage  or 
“pick”  is  averaging  about  14  per  cent  because  of  wea¬ 
ther  damage,  the  total  value  for  the  two  years  has  been 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cleaned  crop. 

The  total  harvested  acreage  of  the  principal  field 
crops  for  1936  amounted  to  7,515,000  acres,  a  decrease 
of  5.4  per  cent  compared  with  1935.  Yields  per  acre 
in  1936  of  the  important  Michigan  crops  averaged 
about  5  points  below  the  10-year  (1921-30)  average 
return. 

This  season  Michigan  ranked  first,  compared  with  all 
other  states,  in  the  production  of  cherries,  second  in 
the  production  of  field  beans,  third  in  volume  of  sugar 
beets  and  grapes,  fourth  in  output  of  potatoes,  and  fifth 
in  the  amount  of  rye,  alfalfa  hay,  and  pears  harvested. 


VEGETABLE  VARIETY  STANDARDIZATION  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE 

Report  of  Meetings,  December  28th  to  30th,  1936,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  Secretary  Hal  Mills. 

Box  358,  Bristol,  Pa. 

A  FEW  members  of  A.S.H.S.  met  on  Monday  night 
to  formulate  plans,  Lawrence  Curtis  as  Chair¬ 
man,  representing  the  Experiment  Stations. 

The  first  Congress  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
about  5.30  P.  M.,  following  the  meetings  of  The  A.S. 
H.S.  in  joint  session  with  The  Potato  Association  of 
America.  About  100  were  present,  representing  seeds¬ 
men,  canners,  growers,  experiment  station  workers, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the 
states  represented  were:  New  York,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Washington,  Indiana,  South  Carolina,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Montana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  making  18  states,  over  one-third  of  the  total  in 
the  United  States.  At  this  general  meeting,  it  was 
decided  that  the  group  should  be  merely  a  unit  of  The 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  and  that 
an  Executive  Committee,  and  an  Experiment  Station 
Committee  be  selected  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  as  follows:  Chairman 
Lawrence  Curtis,  Conn.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Roy  Magruder,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md. ;  H.  D.  Brown,  Vegetable 
Grower’s  Ass’n  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Secretary 
Hal  Mills,  Box  358,  Bristol,  Pa.,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

An  Experiment  Station  Committee  will  be  selected 
within  a  short  time,  and  names  will  be  published.  The 
purpose  of  this  Committee  will  be  to  organize  groups  in 
their  territories,  composed  of  growers,  canners,  seeds¬ 
men,  and  experiment  station  workers.  Men  represent¬ 
ing  38  states  have  indicated  their  desire  to  cooperate 
in  this  important  work  of  vegetable  variety  standardi¬ 
zation.  These  local  groups  will  conduct  vegetable  trials 
in  their  territories,  using  a  uniform  system  of  note 
taking  which  will  be  adopted  by  all  cooperators.  A 
standard  list  of  vegetable  varieties  will  be  grown  each 
year  by  each  group  for  comparison  with  any  new  varie¬ 
ties  or  strains  offered  for  sale.  Wherever  possible,  the 
various  groups  will  meet  at  the  trial  grounds,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  vegetable  varieties  during  the  growing  season. 
During  the  annual  December  meetings  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  these  trials  will 
be  discussed.  Where  advisable,  the  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

It  is  expected  that  eventually  some  form  of  Ameri¬ 
can  registration  of  vegetable  varieties  and  strains  will 
evolve  from  the  planting  of  these  uniform,  systematic 
trials,  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  those  trials  every 
year. 

“Order  Out  of  Chaos”  is  the  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  The  Vegetable  Variety  Standardization  Con¬ 
gress  of  The  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science. 
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OZARK  CANNERS  CONVENTION 
Springfield,  Mo.,  January  6-7,  1937 

HE  OZARK  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  held  its 
thirtieth  annual  convention  at  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  January  6th  and  7th.  Owing  to 
the  inclement  weather  the  attendance,  while  good,  was 
not  equal  to  former  meetings. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  discussed  in  an  able 
manner  by  H.  N.  Jacoway,  attorney  for  the  Regional 
Security  Board,  and  former  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Arkansas.  The  number  of  questions 
asked  by  the  canners  at  the  close  of  the  attorney’s 
address  gave  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  Act  and 
its  application  to  themselves. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Bill  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association.  He  said  this  bill  is  really  in  the  interest 
of  the  producer,  distributor  and  consumer.  No  busi¬ 
ness  institution  need  have  any  fear  of  this  legislation 
if  it  will  conduct  its  busness  honestly  and  without 
the  use  of  unfair  trade  practices  and  unjust  price 
discriminations. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
spinach  cutting  and  sampling  demonstration.  Many 
samples  were  submitted,  many  of  those  present  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  Ozark  spinach  in  many  re¬ 
spects  is  equal,  if  not  better  than  California  spinach, 
cans  of  which  were  cut  in  comparison. 

The  packing  of  spinach  was  discussed  in  a  very  able 
manner  by  Mr.  Randall  Royce  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Can  Co. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Smith  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Continental  Can  Co,  went  into  very  minute  details 
regarding  the  proper  handling,  preparation  and 
processing  of  green  beans. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  Geo.  Appleby,  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark. ;  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Cope,  of  Crane,  Mo. ; 
Secretary,  J.  P.  Harris,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 

The  committee  appointed  to  name  prices  for  futures 
reported  that  in  their  judgment  the  present  was  not 
an  opportune  time  for  such  action. 

With  conservatism  and  caution  in  contracting  can¬ 
ners  crops  with  the  farmers  many  canners  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  outlook  for  1937. 

Springfield  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  1938 
Convention;  time  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
committee. 

ONE  WHO  DIDN’T 

“Woman,  when  I  married  you,  everyone  in  town 
thought  I  was  crazy.” 

“You’re  wrong.  I  was  the  one  who  didn’t  realize 
it  at  the  time !” 

First  Brother  (sarcastically) :  You’d  be  at  home  in 
London. 

Second :  How  come  ? 

First:  Well,  you’ve  been  in  a  fog  ever  since  I  knew 
you. 


FARMERS  CASH  IN 

HE  eagerness  of  the  corporate  chain  groups  and 
the  independent  grocery  distributing  trade,  the 
latter  through  the  medium  of  Independent  Food 
Distributors’  Council,  to  lend  their  marketing  facilities 
to  producers’  groups  for  the  sale  of  surplus  farm 
products  marks  a  far  step  from  the  comparatively 
recent  era  in  which  overproduction  inevitably  meant 
low  prices  and  demoralized  markets  for  the  producer. 

While  this  new  altruism  on  the  part  of  distributors 
is  undoubtedly  dictated  in  large  measure  by  the  desire 
of  the  distributors,  the  proverbial  “middlemen”,  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  public  esteem  and  thus  bolster 
their  position  in  the  legislative  picture,  much  credit 
for  this  new  spirit  in  distribution  goes  to  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  trade  leaders  to  level  out  the 
curve  of  price  fluctuation,  for  the  best  interests  of 
producers  and  distributors  alike. 

Then,  too,  the  importance  of  balanced  buying 
power  in  the  rural  areas  in  the  national  economic  pic¬ 
ture  is  likewise  coming  in  for  belated  recognition. 
Farm  areas  are  normally  fairly  heavy  buyers  of  manu¬ 
factured  food  products,  but  in  a  period  of  depressed 
markets  for  form  products,  much  of  this  buying 
dries  up. 

The  year  just  getting  under  way  is  expected  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  substantial  broadening  of  cooperative  action 
between  producers  and  distributors,  and  it  is  not 
speculating  unduly  to  predict  that  the  results  of  this 
accord  will  be  threefold,  with  the  consumer  also  coming 
in  for  benefits. 

Plans  for  cooperative  marketing,  involving  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  and  some  300,000  independent 
retail  grocers,  will  be  drawn  up  at  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  between  trade  leaders  and  representatives  of 
producer  groups  during  Convention  week  of  January 
24  in  Chicago,  The  chain  stores,  through  National 
Food  Chain  Stores  Association,  has  already  developed 
a  practical  working  agreement  with  farm  groups. 

Development  of  this  program  by  the  food  and 
grocery  distributing  trades,  along  with  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  in  the  development  of  more  satis¬ 
factory  canner-grower  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  industry,  should  do  much  during  this,  and 
coming  years,  to  promote  a  better  degree  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  for  those  farm  crops  normally  marketed  through 
these  channels.  The  net  result  of  this  new  feeling  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  industry  should  give  new  im¬ 
petus  to  the  national  recovery  program  already  well 
under  way. 

• 

_ TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY _ 

WANTED — Used  Platform  Scale,  from  20  tons  up, 
platform  not  less  than  18  feet.  State  price,  make  and 
condition.  Address  Box  A-2183  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


Idaho  Mosaic  Resistant  Refugee 


This  grand  strain — fully  resistant  to  common  mosaic,  is,  in  our  Judgment,  the  finest  of  all  the  Refugees.  Just  as  early 
as  Rogers  Stringless  Refugee,  and  in  our  trials  arrives  at  the  packing  stage  fully  10  days  earlier  than  Wisconsin  Refugee. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1937  CROP  DELIVERY. 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  STS 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Program  For  Canners  Who  Want  To  Sell  Futures — Or 
Spots  At  The  Convention — Buying  Is  Heavy  And  Prices  Are 
Advancing — Spots  Are  Worth  What  You  Demand  For  Them. 

A  LIFE  LINE — Since  this  is  a  Program  Issue,  for 
the  industry’s  greatest  event,  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  since  most  of  you  who 
read  this  will  be  there,  eager,  possibly,  to  sell  futures, 
it  might  be  well  to  outline  a  program  for  you.  Every 
canner  who  goes  to  this  Convention  will  face  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  and  cunning  of  the  whole 
country — the  buyers  for  what  wholesale  grocers  are 
left,  the  buyers  for  the  Groups,  for  the  chains,  for 
all  that  complexity  of  Voluntaries,  Co-operatives  and 
whatnot,  assisted  and  abetted  by  the  leading  brokers 
of  the  country.  If  any  canner  pride  himself  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  them,  let  him 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  In  legal  circles  “let  the  buyer 
beware”  may  have  force,  but  at  Chicago,  and  in  this 
business,  you  better  read  it:  “Let  the  seller  beware.” 
There  is  no  odious  reflection  on  the  buyers  in  this. 
They  will  buy  just  as  you  buy:  “to  the  very  best 
advantage.” 

Your  best  possible  weapon  is  a  knowledge  and  the 
firm  conviction  which  springs  from  truth,  of:  (a)  the 
very  strong  position  of  all  spot  canned  foods;  (b)  the 
existence  of  a  vast  consumer  demand  which  is  growing 
daily,  and  which  will  not  only  clean  out  all  present  spot 
stocks,  long  before  new  goods  can  be  canned,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  growing, 
insures  the  consumption  of  the  1937  packs  even  if  they 
exceed  any  figure  yet  reached,  if  quality  be  maintained; 
(c)  the  certainty  of  heavily  increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  1937  packs,  and  (d)  the  possible,  yes 
probable,  interruption  from  labor  disputes  in  both  crop 
production  and  factory  operation. 

Unless  it  is  financially  necessary  for  you  to  sell 
futures  you  will  benefit  yourself  most  by  not  trying  to 
sell  them  at  the  Convention.  But  if  you  must  sell, 
keep  the  above  points  in  mind;  figure  them  into  your 
costs,  and  realize  clearly  that  you  cannot  possibly  sell 
futures  this  year  on  the  basis  of  prices  received  last 
year,  or  before.  Depending  on  the  article  and  your 
location,  they  will  cost  materially  more,  and  you  should 
never  sell  anything  below  what  you  know  to  be  cost, 
plus  a  fair  profit.  Don’t  let  anyone  talk  you  into  sell¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  your  expected  pack  at  cost,  in  the 


hope  of  making  up  on  the  remainder.  It  never  works 
out  that  way. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  these  buyers  are  more 
hungry  to  buy  futures  at  the  always  low  prices  they 
succeed  in  getting,  than  you  are  to  sell.  They  go  there 
for  that,  because  they  can  play  one  canner  against 
another — and  where  is  the  canner  who  would  not 
rather  lose  his  shirt  than  let  another  canner  get  the 
order!  The  buyers  want  them,  we  tell  you;  and  you 
can  get  your  price,  if  you  have — the  courage. 

And  when  it  comes  to  selling  spots,  within  reason 
you  can  name  your  own  price  and  get  it,  if  your  goods 
are  right  and  you  have  the  backbone  and  patience.  The 
whole  market  has  strengthened  up  materially,  and 
prices  are  on  the  advance,  now  before  the  Convention 
opens.  The  only  question  about  prices  in  the  spot 
canned  foods  market  is  how  high  they  will  go,  and  we 
hope  they  will  not  go  too  high.  But  there  is  a  good 
margin  of  safety  between  present  prices  and  that  point 
where  consumption  will  be  affected,  plenty  of  room 
on  all  items.  When  they  spring  that  old  one  on  you 
take  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  let  the  buyer  see  you  do  it. 
He  will  understand. 

Everything  we  have  said  about  your  conduct  at  the 
Convention  applies  equally  well  while  at  home.  We 
held  future  sales  down  to  a  record  low  last  year; 
canners  tell  us  so,  but  even  then  they  wish  they  had 
not  sold  as  many  as  they  did.  The  situation  is  stronger 
for  you  now  than  it  was  last  year.  Shake  yourself  up 
and  realize  that  you  are  in  1937,  not  even  in  that  badly 
overrated  1929  nor  any  previous  year;  for  1935  and 
1936  were  greater,  for  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods,  than  any  previous  year  in  history,  and  this 
greatness  is  growing,  steadily.  The  year  1937  will  be 
greater  than  either  of  these.  Why?  Because  of  the 
wonderful  extent  of  the  popular  consumption  of  canned 
foods.  As  a  canner  you  will  be  run  ragged  to  keep  up 
with  that  demand,  if  you  keep  up  the  quality.  And  if 
you  do  not,  you  will  be  forced  to  sell  the  goods,  if  at 
all,  upon  their  quality,  and  at  a  price  which  will  break 
you,  and  drive  you  out  of  the  business,  as  you  ought  to 
be.  Anybody — canner,  broker  or  buyer — ^who  will  not 
fight  to  maintain  the  present  splendid  position  of 
canned  foods,  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Maybe  this  is  a  long  cry  from  a  market  review,  but — 
a  paint  advertiser  had,  or  has,  a  slogan  “save  the  sur¬ 
face  and  you  save  everything” — and  if  the  canners  can 
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be  made  to  understand  the  strength  of  their  present 
position,  and  each  one  will  do  his  full  share  in  helping 
hold  it  up,  the  future  market  may  be  saved,  and  with 
that  saved  the  whole  year’s  market  will  go  along 
merrily. 

THE  MARKET — Watchers  in  the  market  noted  a 
wave  of  inquiries  in  the  latter  weeks  of  December. 
Those  have  now  developed  into  waves  of  buying;  an 
eagerness  to  get  a  share  of  the  spots  before  the  market 
advances  as  everyone  knows  it  must.  Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  as  you  will  see  on  the  market  pages  (89  and 
90)  in  this  issue,  the  only  pages  of  canned  foods  market 
quotations  published;  and  they  are  as  nearly  correct 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  get  them,  in  an  open  market 
such  as  this  where  there  is  no  Exchange  to  give  them 
definiteness.  Note  that  they  cover  the  Coast,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  and  the  East.  In  addition  you  have,  here¬ 
with,  accurate  reports  on  market  conditions  in  the 
great  canned  foods  centers,  reported  by  experts.  All 
of  these  should  be  read  to  get  the  proper  picture  of 
today’s  canned  foods  market.  As  a  regular  weekly 
feature  there  is  never  any  excuse  for  a  canner  being 
talked  or  bluffed  into  accepting  lower  prices.  On  spot 
sales  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  totally  discarding 
the  lower  quotations,  and  stick  only  to  the  higher,  so 
rapidly  are  prices  changing  as  this  is  written.  Some 
“buying  brokers’’  are  trying  to  use  the  small  amount 
of  early  packed,  southern  goods,  such  as  string  beans, 
to  break  the  market  on  spots;  it  is  just  a  trick;  don’t 
be  fooled.  There  will  not  be  enough  packed  to  affect 
market  prices. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Renewed  Firmness  in  Tomatoes — Increasing  Demand  for  All 
Stocks — Salmon  Holds  Steady — Spot  Holdings  Lower  Than 
Year  Ago — Heavy  Competition  in  Grapefruit — Tuna  Higher — 
Shrimp  Also  Higher — Apple  Sauce  Market  Upset — Better  De¬ 
mand  for  Fancy  Corn — Peas  Quiet — Buyers  Ordering  Fruits. 

New  York,  January  15,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Renewed  firmness  in  standard 
tomatoes,  and  increasing  demand  for  canned  foods 
on  the  spot  position,  imparted  a  better  feeling  to 
the  local  market  during  the  past  week,  and  sellers’ 
views  were  tightening  on  unsold  stocks  remaining  from 
the  1936  packs.  A  more  bullish  feeling  was  in  evidence 
in  the  salmon  market  with  unsold  stocks  in  packers’ 
hands  steadily  dwindling.  Traders  are  looking  for 
considerable  activity  during  the  progress  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  conventions  during  the  week  of  the  24th. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  jobbers  are  carrying  fair 
inventories  of  canned  foods,  and  their  stocks  of  fruits 
will  be  replenished  as  soon  as  shipment  from  the  West 
Coast  is  resumed,  the  general  anticipation  of  a  rising 
market  during  the  first  half  of  1937  is  inducing  many 
distributors  to  expand  their  inventories  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  With  this  condition  obtaining,  it  is  expected 
that  unsold  stocks  of  most  staples  now  held  by  canners 


will  move  into  distributing  channels  by  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter,  leaving  the  canning  trade  with  clear 
decks  for  the  start  of  the  current  year’s  packing 
operations. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  again  moved  into 
higher  ground  this  week  and  an  improved  demand  has 
accompanied  the  current  strengthening  in  the  market’s 
position.  For  prompt  shipment,  packers  are  now  firm 
at  inside  quotations  of  45  cents  for  standard  Is,  70 
cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  21/28,  $1.10  for  3s,  and  $3.25  for 
10s.  Many  canners  are  not  offering  freely  at  these 
prices,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  further  upturn 
in  values.  Considerable  business  on  2s  at  671/2  cents 
was  reported  closed  prior  to  the  advance,  with  offer¬ 
ings  at  this  price  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  tomato 
markets  in  the  Midwest  and  West  Coast  continue  to 
show  a  steady  tone.  Trading  in  California  pack,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  virtually  at  a  standstill,  insofar  as  the 
local  trade  is  concerned,  due  to  the  continue  tie-up  in 
shipping. 

FIRM  CHANGE — G.  L.  Farrington,  well  known  in 
the  food  trade,  has  resigned  his  partnership  in 
Stewart-Farrington,  Inc.,  brokers.  Following  his 
resignation,  which  severs  his  connection  with  the  firm, 
the  firm  name  has  been  changed  to  Stewart  Brokerage, 
Inc.  George  E.  Stewart,  Sr.,  is  president,  with  C.  J. 
Bodden  as  vice-president,  George  E.  Stewart,  Jr., 
treasurer,  and  N.  L.  Risdon,  secretary. 

SALMON  STEADY — While  demand  for  salmon  for 
shipment  from  the  Coast  continues  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  maritime  strike  situation,  the  market 
is  in  good  position,  reflecting  the  current  strong  statis¬ 
tical  situation.  Unsold  stocks  held  by  packers  at  the 
start  of  the  year  were  2,285,091  cases  of  all  varieties, 
as  compared  with  2,437,861  cases  on  hand  on  December 
1,  last,  and  stocks  of  3,100,158  cases  on  January  1  of 
last  year.  All  grades  show  decreases  in  holdings.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  1936  salmon  pack  established 
a  new  volume  record,  and  that  shipments  out  of  Seattle 
have  been  virtually  tied  up  since  November  1,  the 
current  strong  position  of  the  market  is  remarkable. 
Increased  export  inquiry,  with  the  growing  shortage 
of  salmon  stocks  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  indicates 
definitely  a  cleanup  of  carryover  holdings  prior  to  the 
advent  of  1937  packs  upon  the  market. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  for  Florida  grapefruit 
continues  keenly  competitive.  Offerings  were  reported 
during  the  week  on  the  basis  of  60  to  621/^  cents  per 
dozen  for  2s,  juice,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  while  sections,  2s, 
were  again  available  at  80  cents,  f.  o.  b.  The  current 
damage  to  the  California  citrus  crop,  and  rumored 
heat  damage  to  citrus  in  Florida,  are  counted  upon  by 
many  packers  to  exercise  a  stabilizing  influence  upon 
the  trend  of  canned  grapefruit  prices,  however. 

TUNA  HIGHER — Increased  prices  for  California 
tuna  were  made  effective  by  some  packers  this  week, 
the  revision  involving  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  case 
on  halves  and  50  cents  on  ones.  Fancy  white  meat 
halves  are  now  quoted  at  $7.00  per  case,  with  yellow- 
fin  held  at  $6.00  for  halves,  $11  for  Is,  and  $4.00  for 
quarters.  White  meat  bonita  is  quoted  at  $4.75  for 
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halves  and  $8.50  for  Is,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Packers  report  that  current  holdings  are  light, 
and  with  packing  costs  on  the  increase  due  to  higher 
raw  materials  costs,  canners  are  talking  further 
advances. 

SARDINE  PACK  CUT — California’s  current  pack 
of  sardines  is  being  retarded  by  strike  difficulties  with 
cannery  workers,  coast  reports  indicate,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm.  For  prompt  shipment,  packers  offer  No.  1 
ovals  at  $2.85  in  mustard  and  $2.75  for  the  natural 
pack,  f.  o.  b.  plants. 

SHRIMP — Canned  shrimp,  with  other  items  in  the 
canned  fish  line,  is  also  working  into  firmer  position, 
under  scant  offerings.  Packers  hold  fancy  large  firm 
at  $1.50,  with  medium  held  at  $1.45  and  small  at  $1.40, 
all  f.  o.  b.  packing  points.  Spot  holdings  are  likewise 
moderate  here. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Weather  Ordered — Corn  Strengthens — Rumors  Of  Lower 
Pea  Prices  Unfounded — Tomatoes  Moving  Up — Beans  Very 
Scarce  And  Prices  High — Beets  Selling  Well — “Shoestring” 
Beets  Well  Received — Kraut  Quiet  But  Prices  Strong — Broad 
Buying  Of  Grapefruit — Pineapple  And  All  Fruits 
Needed — Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  15,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  New  Year  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  open  up  and  some  sizable  business  has 
been  booked  during  the  past  ten  days.  This 
activity  has  been  general,  and,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  no  one  item 
in  the  vegetable,  fruit  or  fish  line  stands  out  as  hav¬ 
ing  shared  greater  consideration  than  others. 


APPLE  SAUCE — The  stability  of  the  market  for 
New  York  State  canned  apple  sauce  was  disturbed  this 
week  with  the  reported  offerings  by  one  packer  of 
fancy  2s  at  85  cents,  which  is  10  cents  under  the 
general  asking  price  of  other  canners.  The  same  seller 
was  reported  offering  10s  at  $3.85,  likewise  represent¬ 
ing  a  concession  from  the  established  market  basis. 

CORN — Improved  demand  for  fancy  corn  is  re¬ 
ported  locally,  and  business  for  cannery  shipment,  at 
full  quoted  prices,  is  reported.  Interest  in  standard 
corn,  both  southern  and  mid  western  pack,  is  also  re¬ 
ported  to  be  on  the  upgrade,  although  little  increase 
in  actual  buying  has  been  evident  as  yet. 

PEAS — The  market  for  this  item  has  been  quiet  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  no  price  changes  reported.  Buyers 
are  operating  only  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion  on  the 
lower  grades,  although  fancy  siftings  are  in  demand, 
when  available  near  buyers’  price  views. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Coast  reports  indicate  a 
steady  market  for  most  fruits  at  the  canneries.  Some 
shipments  are  still  coming  east  all-rail,  although  dis¬ 
tributors  are  more  inclined  to  buy  on  spot  where 
possible. 
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THE  WEATHER — Quite  a  little  comment  developed 
over  the  reference  made  in  this  column  last  week  anent 
the  possible  weather  during  Convention  Week.  The 
same  forecaster  quoted  has  been  in  error  for  the  past 
ten  days  or  more.  He  predicted  zero  weather  three 
or  four  times,  and  Chicago  enjoyed  anything  but  that. 
Then,  too,  a  gentleman  on  the  Board  of  Trade  who  in 
the  past  has  won  more  or  less  renown  by  his  forecast¬ 
ing  has  gone  on  record  in  saying  that  Chicago  will 
be  free  from  zero  weather  with  the  exception  of  but 
one  or  two  days  all  this  winter. 

It  looks  safe,  therefore,  in  predicting  that  Conven¬ 
tion  Week  will  be  entirely  free  from  the  extremes  that 
prevailed  in  1936. 

CORN — Chicago  jobbers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
purchase  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  under  95  cents 
f.  o.  b.  the  surrounding  States.  Here  and  there  a  lot 
is  confirmed  at  a  shade  under,  but  standard  corn  is 
by  no  means  plentiful,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  market 
is  headed  for  $1.00  sure. 

There  are  no  changes  as  applied  to  fancy  grades. 

PEAS — Rumors  have  it  that  some  of  the  canners 
are  making  lower  prices  than  those  previously  quoted, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  pin  these  rumors  down.  A 
careful  check-up  of  the  leading  brokers  in  Chicago 
shows  that  the  lowest  in  No.  2  tin  standard  peas  is 
95  cents  Wisconsin  factory. 

Some  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  were 
sold  in  this  market  at  $1.05  factory,  which  basis  was 
considered  an  attractive  one. 

TOMATOES — Continued  strength  in  the  East  has 
been  reflected  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  packings,  with  the 
result  that  canners  in  these  two  named  States  are  now 
holding  at  72 1/2  cents  minimum  and  as  f|g,h  as  80 
cents.  Volume  of  business  going  on  in  Chicago  is 
limited.  The  local  trade  seems  to  be  well  provided,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  on  all  grades  and  sizes  of 
tomatoes,  and,  while  welcoming  the  strengthening  of 
the  general  market,  do  not  seem  sufficiently  interested 
to  purchase  at  going  quotations,  which  are : 
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No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes.... @  $  .72^2/$  -80  factory 
No.  2^/2.  Standard  Tomatoes.. ..@$1.00/$1. 10  factory 
No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes....®  $3.40  $3.75  factory 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Soon  one  will  have 
to  use  the  magnifying  glass  to  find  various  items  in 
the  green  as  well  as  wax  bean  line.  The  market  is 
well  sustained,  with  standards  quoted  very  sparingly 
at  90  cents  to  $1.00  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  factories. 

The  Florida  competition  that  was  broadly  dissemi¬ 
nated  has  had  little  or  no  effect.  Indeed,  Florida  beans 
have  not  been  purchased  in  Chicago. 

BEETS — The  cut  and  sliced  grades  as  well  as  the 
whole  grades  are  selling  readily  where  canners  are 
disposed  to  confirm  at  price  levels  that  prevailed  some 
thirty  or  sixty  days  ago.  Some  interest  has  been  noted 
in  No.  10  fancy  cuts  at  $3.00  to  $3.25  Wisconsin 
factory. 

The  new  shoestring  beet  has  gone  over  well.  Con¬ 
sumers  seem  to  appreciate  that  style  of  packing  and 
“shoestrings”  have  repeated  all  around.  No.  2  tins 
seem  to  be  the  popular  seller,  and  the  price  range 
today  rules  around  80  cents  factory. 

SAUERKRAUT — Routine  trading  only  prevails. 
$1.05  to  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin,  Northern,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  canneries  is  the  ruling  market. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  JUICE— Broad  buying  con¬ 
tinues.  The  low  prices  out  of  Florida  have  stimulated 
distribution.  The  leading  chains  are  featuring  both 
grapefruit  as  well  as  juice;  jobbers  have  put  on  spe¬ 
cial  sales  campaigns,  and  even  if  Florida  does  pack 
more  heavily  than  ever  in  the  past  it  would  seem  that 
this  large  distribution  would  consume  even  an  en¬ 
larged  production.  The  price  range  is: 

No.  2  tin  Sweetened  Juice . @  $  .62 

No.  2  tin  Unsweetened  Juice..®  .60 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Hearts . ®  .80 

No.  2  tin  Broken  Hearts . ®  .70 

f.  o.  b.  factory  in  Florida,  but  Tampa  rate  of  freight 
guaranteed  as  is  the  custom. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Rumors  have  flown  thick 
and  fast  this  week  that  the  unfortunate  and  long-pro¬ 
tracted  strike  has  been  settled.  Everyone  is  hoping 
and  praying  that  soon  definite  confirmation  of  that 
will  be  had.  Meanwhile,  pineapple  is  getting  extremely 
scarce  in  our  local  market,  and  various  other  items  in 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  etc.,  are  short.  Some  round 
business  could  be  consummated  if  assurance  of  prompt 
shipment  could  be  had. 

THE  CONVENTION — The  local  brokers  are  already 
beginning  to  prepare  for  the  Big  Week  starting  Jan¬ 
uary  24th.  Every  mail  brings  in  requests  for  hotel 
reservations.  These  are  difficult  to  obtain,  especially 
in  the  leading  hostelries  of  the  city,  but  there  are  quite 
a  few  smaller  places — very  good  ones,  too — which  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  overflow. 


THE  OLD  TIMER  (continued  from  last  week)  — 
With  his  left  hand  behind  his  back,  he  pointed  his 
long  right  arm  and  continued: 

“I  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  my  day  and  time. 
This  friend  called  it  a  ‘jug  handle’  contract,  and  from 
the  way  he  described  it,  it  was  just  that  and  nothing 
else.  He  was  particularly  emphatic  in  saying  that  the 
trade  at  large  should  not  place  the  blame  for  such  a 
contract  on  the  buyers.  In  fact,  it  was  a  canner  who 
developed  it,  and,  of  course,  others  took  it  up.  The 
way  it  was — some  few  years  ago — a  season  came  along 
when  it  was  practically  impossible  to  sell  futures,  and 
some  big  shot  among  the  canners  apparently  wanting 
some  contracts  of  some  kind  on  his  books  prior  to  the 
packing  season  went  to  a  few  buyers,  and,  the  way  it 
was  described  to  me,  a  contract  was  passed,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  features  of  which  were — ”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

No  Shrimp  Arriving — Prices  Strong — Government  Making 
Research — Oyster  Canning  Under  Way — Prices  Holding — The 
Progress  Of  Canning  Rattlesnake  Meat. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  15,  1937. 

HRIMP — Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  no  shrimp 
and  those  obtained  were  from  Louisiana  waters. 
About  fifty  barrels  of  large  shrimp  were  received 
at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh  last 
week,  which  were  shipped  raw,  headless.  However, 
the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  received  on  the  coast  of  this 
section  at  present  are  medium  and  small. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  to  $1.45  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.45  to  $1.50  for  medium,  and 
$1.50  to  $1.55  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

THE  “PELICAN”  COMES  SOUTH— The  U.  S. 
Fisheries  boat  “Pelican”,  which  will  engage  in  shrimp 
research  work  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  New  Orleans  shortly. 

The  “Pelican”  has  been  undergoing  repairs  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  preparation  for  its  trip  south. 

The  shrimp  industry  is  one  of  the  big  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  that  has  not  received  its  share 
of  attention  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  the  present  administration 
coming  to  our  assistance  and  giving  us  a  hand  in 
developing  this  industry. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  started  in 
this  section  and  is  moving  along  at  a  fair  clip  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  very  little  canning  is 
done  in  Alabama,  because  of  scarcity  of  oysters.  The 
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oyster  pack  will  increase  in  momentum  as  it  advances, 
until  it  reaches  its  peak  in  about  another  month. 

All  the  oyster  boats  are  not  now  dredging  for 
oysters,  as  a  good  many  of  them  are  still  tonging 
oysters  for  the  raw  market,  but  as  the  demand  for 
raw  oysters  diminishes,  the  boats  that  are  now  tonging 
will  drop  out  and  go  to  dredging  oysters  for  the 
canneries. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  canned  oysters  is  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce,  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CANNED  RATTLESNAKE — Many  a  person  turns 
up  his  nose  at  the  suggestion  of  eating  horse  meat, 
o’possum  or  coon  meat,  and  probably  a  cold  chill  would 
run  through  them  if  any  one  suggested  the  eating  of 
rattlesnake  meat,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  human  diet. 

The  following  article,  appearing  in  the  Pathfinder  of 
January  2,  refers  to  the  canning  of  this  delicacy  in 
our  neighbor  State: 

“There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Some  people  like 
artichokes  and  others  like  rattlesnake  meat.  To  prove 
the  latter  point,  the  Floridian  Products  Corporation 
was  able  last  week  to  report  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
sale  of  its  most  prized  product. 

The  corporation  is  located  in  Arcadia,  Florida.  In 
a  fair-sized  plant  there,  George  K.  End,  founder  and 
president  of  the  company,  supervises  the  canning  of 
rattlesnake  meat  for  consumption  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  demand  for  the  food  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
that  the  business  this  year  skyrocketed  50  per  cent 
over  last. 

The  Floridian  organization,  which  is  probably  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  began  after  End  ex¬ 
perimented  with  rattlers  and  found  the  meat  tasty. 
Later  he  served  the  dish  to  a  convention  group.  The 
group  enjoyed  it  and  the  newspapers  publicized  the 
story. 

From  then  on,  orders  came  in  from  far  and  near.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Winter  on  the  Coast — Fresh  Vegetables  Badly  Hurt — The 
Artichokes  Crop  Suffers  —  Citrus  Crops  Damaged  —  Strike’s 
Effects  Becoming  Heavy — Farm  Crop  Returns  Reach  Record — 
Tomatoes  Show  Only  Market  Activity — Olives  Attract  Interest 

— Sardines  Seeking  Domestic  Outlet  in  Absence  of  Usual 
Foreign  Market  Closed  by  Strike. 

San  Francisco,  January  14,  1937. 

WINTER  —  A  cold  wave,  blanketing  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast,  swept  down  from  Alaska  during 
last  week,  putting  an  end  to  the  mild  winter 
weather  that  followed  the  warmest  Fall  on  record. 
New  low  temperatures  were  recorded  in  many  places, 
especially  in  California,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 


cold  snap.  Heavy  damage  has  been  done  winter  vege¬ 
tables,  with  some  crops  almost  completely  wiped  out. 
Fresh  vegetable  markets  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
replacing  stocks  and  prices  are  mounting  rapidly,  espe¬ 
cially  on  such  items  as  tomatoes,  string  beans,  peas, 
squash,  artichokes,  egg  plant  and  the  like.  A  large 
part  of  the  celery  crop  in  the  Delta  district  has  been 
ruined,  and  much  of  the  artichoke  crop  will  be  a  loss. 
In  recent  years,  canned  artichokes  has  become  quite  an 
important  item  and  the  outlook  is  that  this  year’s  pack 
will  be  greatly  curtailed.  Considerable  damage  has 
been  done  citrus  crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
despite  the  extensive  use  of  orchard  heaters.  Olive 
picking  had  been  completed  in  most  districts  before 
cold  weather  set  in. 

STRIKE — The  warehouse  strike  at  San  Francisco 
has  come  to  an  end  after  sixty-seven  days,  with  work¬ 
ers  granted  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  five-day  week. 
The  maritime  strike,  the  most  serious  and  widespread 
of  all,  is  still  on,  however,  and  is  in  its  thirteenth  week. 
The  canning  industry  is  feeling  the  effects  of  this  most 
keenly,  with  business  sharply  curtailed,  as  a  result. 
Sardine  packers,  for  instance,  normally  export  almost 
65  per  cent  of  their  pack.  With  waterfront  activities 
at  a  standstill  at  all  Coast  ports,  comparatively  little 
buying  of  sardines  is  being  done.  No  shipments  of 
canned  pineapple  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been 
possible  since  the  calling  of  the  strike  and  buyers  are 
clamoring  for  deliveries  on  orders  placed  last  fall. 
Movement  of  the  fruit  packs  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  is  being  seriously  interfered  with  and  the 
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California  Peach  Canning  Board  has  filed  a  letter  with 
ship-owners  urging  arbitration  as  a  fair  means  of  set¬ 
tling  the  dispute.  In  the  meantime,  rail  shipments  are 
steadily  increasing,  where  these  are  possible. 

FARM  CROPS  OF  1936— The  total  value  of  farm 
crops  in  California  for  1936  is  expected  to  exceed  $500,- 
000,000,  a  new  high,  according  to  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service.  The 
fruit  crop  alone  accounts  for  about  one-half  the  show¬ 
ing.  The  apple  crop  is  placed  at  8,946,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,757,000;  apricots  at  223,000  tons,  valued 
at  $8,374,000;  cherries  at  22,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,- 
228,000 ;  olives,  22,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,439,000 ;  cling¬ 
stone  peaches,  342,000  tons,  valued  at  $9,234,000 ;  free¬ 
stone  peaches,  177,000  tons,  valued  at  $4,779,000  tons, 
and  plums,  64,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,907,000.  Oranges 
and  lemons  were  the  most  valuable  fruit  crops,  the 
former  being  valued  at  $51,239,000  and  the  latter  at 
$24,948,000. 

THE  MARKET — In  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
volume  of  business  of  late,  the  California  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  have  softened  slightly,  as  far  as  standards 
are  concerned.  The  larger  interests  are  quoting  the 
same  prices  as  for  the  past  several  weeks,  but  some  of 
the  smaller  packers  are  willing  to  accept  a  little  less 
than  they  have  been  asking.  There  have  been  sales  of 
No.  2i/:>  standards  at  85  cents,  with  No.  10s  at  $2.70. 
Solid  pack  is  in  rather  light  supply  and  prices  on  this 
are  being  well  maintained.  Growers  and  canners  seem 
deadlocked  over  prices  for  the  1937  crop,  despite  the 
series  of  conferences  that  has  been  held.  Growers  are 
asking  for  $15  at  the  field,  with  canners  offering  $12 
and  $12.50,  delivered  at  canneries.  A  few  contracts 
have  been  made  at  the  latter  price,  it  is  reported. 

OLIVES — Increased  interest  is  being  shown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  ripe  olives  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  closer  clean¬ 
up  of  the  pack  this  year  than  in  a  long  time.  Featured 
brands  for  shipment  prior  to  February  15  are  quoted 
for  No.  1  tails,  as  follows:  Medium,  $1.30;  large,  $1.40; 
extra  large,  $1.50;  mammoth,  $1.65;  giant,  $1.75; 
jumbo,  $1.85,  and  colossal,  $2.40.  The  size  nomencla¬ 
ture,  as  may  be  guessed,  was  not  invented  until  after 
the  motion  picture  became  such  a  factor  in  advertising. 

PEPPERS  —  Cold  weather  has  about  taken  fresh 
peppers  off  the  market  and  the  canned  product  is  com¬ 
ing  in  for  added  attention.  Red  pimientos  and  peeled 
green  chili  are  selling  at  75  cents  for  the  4  ounce  size. 


REYNOLDS  SELLS  OUT 

HE  WM.  T.  REYNOLDS  CO.  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest  wholesale  grocery  houses 
in  the  country,  has  liquidated  its  business  and  has 
disposed  of  its  entire  wholesale  inventory  to  A.  Krasne, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  ranked  by  many  as  the  largest 
wholesale  grocers  in  the  United  States. 

Moore  Gates,  president  of  the  Reynolds  firm,  in 
announcing  the  liquidation,  stated  that  the  Krasne  deal 
involves  the  entire  inventory  of  the  Reynolds  com¬ 
pany’s  grocery  business,  but  not  the  manufacturing 
business,  which  is  largely  in  the  tea  and  coffee  line. 
The  trade  brands  of  the  Reynolds  company  are  re¬ 
tained,  although  the  company  has  relinquished  its 
I.  G.  A.  franchise  and  has  dissolved  its  cash  and  carry 
jobbing  business.  Branch  plants  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
and  Waterbury  and  Torrington,  Conn.,  are  being 
closed. 

The  Reynolds  sales  force  is  being  absorbed  by  the 
Krasne  organization,  which  will  also  temporarily  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  I.  G.  A.  stores  formerly  serviced  by 
Reynolds,  so  as  to  avoid  too  abrupt  a  termination  of  the 
company’s  operations  in  the  voluntary  group  field. 

Intensified  competition,  together  with  legislative  de¬ 
velopments,  prompted  the  retirement  of  the  Reynolds 
firm  from  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  in  which  it 
had  been  active  since  1819.  The  company  has  been 
continuously  in  the  hands  of  the  Reynolds  family  since 
its  organization,  Moore  Gates,  present  president,  being 
a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Harris  S.  Reynolds,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  on  March  23,  1935, 
at  the  age  of  69.  Harry  K.  Lewis,  vice-president  of 
the  company,  is  becoming  identified  with  the  Krasne 
company  in  the  tea  and  coffee  department  of  the  latter 
organization. 

The  original  Reynolds  business  was  formed  at  a  time 
of  great  traffic  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  firm  original¬ 
ly  handled  largely  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  brought  to  Poughkeepsie  for  sale  to  the 
ships  plying  the  Hudson.  The  company  in  its  earlier 
days  also  operated  a  ship  yard. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Reynolds  firm  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  in  New  York  State  further  nar¬ 
rows  the  field  in  the  Empire  State,  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  withdrawal  or  consolidation  of  many  of  its 
oldest  jobbing  concerns  in  recent  years. 


SARDINES — Some  packers  of  sardines  who  depend 
largely  on  foreign  markets  have  turned  to  the  domestic 
market  in  an  effort  to  drum  up  business,  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  fish  at  slightly  less  than  the  prices  that  have  been 
prevailing.  Some  of  the  offerings  are  not  top  notch 
in  quality,  being  packed  for  a  trade  that  demands  a 
lot  of  fish  for  little  money.  Prices  in  general  are  not 
being  affected  by  the  offerings,  but  minimum  quota¬ 
tions  must  be  revised  downward  in  some  instances. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


QUALITY . . .  the  Packword for  '37 
GET  B  US  Y! 


"Quality’s”  the  packwotd 
That  opens  Profit’s  door; 
But  modernized  equipment 

And  supplies  must  come 
before! 


V tStt  the  great  Exhibition  of  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  at  Chicago, 
January  24  to  29. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContinuMl 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vi .  2.76  2.85 

Large.  No.  2'/j .  2.80  2.90 

Medium.  No.  2^i .  2.76  2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.40  2.50 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.86  1.85 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.35  2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  2.60  2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.36  2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  2.40  2.50 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.10  2.20 


Eastern 

Wholcgrain — Continued  Low  High 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  10 .  7.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  1.10 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 82  Ms  .90 

No.  10 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  1.00 

No.  10 .  5.25  5.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 86  .90 

No.  10 .  4.75  6.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2  Mi . 80  .90 

No.  10 . 


Central 
Low  High 

1.20  . 


1.20  1.25 


1.10  1.16 


1.00  1.05 


1.10  1.26 

6.60  . 

.90  1.00 


.76  .80 

2.26  2.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

h’ancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


.60  .60 
.90  1.36 

3.25  4.25 


.90  1.00 

4.50  5.00 

.771/i  .90 

3.90  4.10 


i"25 


1.15 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

5.60 

1.76 

.75 

.85 

4.50 

4.50 

1.60 

1.62',.:. 

1.35 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

.67>/j  .70 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2>/2 . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/0 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.... 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/0 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 
No.  10 . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 .  4.50  4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  .75 

No.  10 .  3.75  3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 85  .85 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.20  1.40 

No.  10 .  7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.15  1.20 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . .  . 


00 

20 

77  Ms 

.85 

00 

1.15 

00 

4.00 

25 

4.25 

.90 

.95 

.15 

1.16 

.50 

4.60 

.66 

.60 

1.021/2 

1.10 

3.60 

3.75 

6.76 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

5.60 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.50 

4.76 

1.60 

6.60 

7.60 

1.36 

.80  .85 

3.50  3.75 


.90  1.10 


.  3.26 

.76  .80 

.86  .90 

3.26  3.50 


.75  .80 

3.60  3.75 


3.60  3.76 


1.26  1.36 


1.20 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.25 

4.25 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

No.  10 . 

3.75 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.95 

No.  10 . 

.86 

.90 

4.25 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.60 

1.66 

1.35 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.26 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.10 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15 

1.26 

.85 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

4.25 

1.10 

1  9.!% 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.25 

5.60 

5.26 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

5.00 

5.25 

4.60 

4.50 

No.  1  Ekirly  June,  3s . 

.57 'rj 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.85 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.66 

1.86 

4.26 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

. 

1.60 

1.76 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1..35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.75 

1.90 

1.45 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.92 

1.00 

.96 

1.05 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50 

5.26 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.06 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.26 

5.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.60 

4.75 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.90 

.92  Ms 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

Soaked.  2s . 

.46 

.50 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.571^ 

lOs  . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.70 

.76 

10s  . 

3.50 

3.76 

.85 

.90 

PUMPKIN 

1.10 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.35 

Std.,  No.  2M. . 

.86 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  3 . 

.96 

3.60 

No.  10 . 

2.85 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.86 

No.  2l^ . 

.971/, 

1.15 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

3.10 

3.60 

3.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.96 

.70 

.96 

1.02  Vj 

No.  2M! . 

1.10 

1.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.26 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

_ _ 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

90 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Low 

.70 

HiKh 

Low 

High 

Low 

HiKh 

No.  2'4... . . 

Nn  a  . 

.90 

.95 

No.  10 . 

..  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2*4 . 

..  1.00 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

..  3.25 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

No  S  . 

No.  10 . 

4.05 

4.25 

Solid  pack 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . 

.47 '4 

.47 '4  .50 

.82'4  .95 

No.  2 . 

.72  >4 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2 '4 . 

..  1.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  3 . 

..  1.16 

1.25 

No.  10 . 

..  3.50 

3.60 

3.50 

3.75 

4.05 

4.50 

with  puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

.43 '4 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.62  V4 

No.  2 . 

.68 '4 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No 

LOO 

1.00 

.85 

.87 '4 

No.  3 . 

1.05 

No.  10 . 

. 

3.25 

^25 

3.50 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 

. 42 'i 

.45 

.47  >4 

No.  10 . 

....  3.25 

3.25 

4.00 

3.50 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40 

No.  10 . 

....  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

. 40 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.62  »4 

No.  2 . 

. 70 

.70 

.75 

.77 '4  .80 

No.  10 . 

....  2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

. 75 

No.  2  >4 . 

....  1.06 

No.  10 . 

....  3.75 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 

Low  Hi^h 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2'4 . 

No.  10 . 

. 

2.45 

8.50 

2.55 

8.76 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

. 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

..  1.75 

..  7.00 

1.85 

7.00 

9.00 

9.50 

CHERRIES 

Std..  Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2'/ . 

.  1.30 

.  6.50 

1.35 

7.25 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

2.30 

2.25 

2.00 

5.00 

2.40 

2.35 

Choice.  No.  2 '4 . 

Std.,  No.  2''. . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

. 

6.00 

6.00 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.45 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 

2.15 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres..  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

. 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

4.00 

4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.25 

4.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

4.35 

5.00 

No.  2.  Std . 

.70 

No.  10 . 

4.50 

4.75 

APRICOTS 
No.  2V>,  Fancy... 
No.  2V<,  Choice. 
No.  2Vj,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


8  oz . '..... 

No.  2 . 80  .90 

No.  5 .  3.10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 62  Vj  . 

No.  1 . 

No.  300 . 80  .80 

No.  2 . 60  .75 

No.  6 .  2.50  2.75 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  1.00 

No.  2Va .  1.36  1.36 


No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2'/^. 

Choice.  No.  2'/* . 

Std..  No.  2  VI. . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Svrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


3.50  4.00 

4.60  . 


1.70  1.80 

1.46  1.50 


.46  . 

.87'.;  .95 

2.66  2.76 


.70  .80 

2.10  2.25 


1.90  2.00 

1.66  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.26 

3.76  4.25 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz .  1.60  1.60  .  . 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.75  1.76  .  . 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00  2.00  .  . 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.50  6.50  .  . 

'L.  lb .  3.25  3.25  .  . 

V*  lb .  1.95  1.96  .  . 

OYSTERS 

Std..  4  oz . 96  1.00  .  1.06  . 

6  oz .  1.05  1.10  .  1.10  . 

8  oz .  1.90  2.00  .  . 

10  oz .  2.10  2.15  2.00  2.20  . 

Selects.  6  oz .  .  . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  2.16 

Flat,  No.  V> .  1.60  1.56 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  1.76 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.90  1.90 

No.  >4 .  1.16  1.16 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.00  1.05 

Flat,  No.  '4 .  .75  .76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  2.65  2.65 

No.  .  .  1.65  . 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1 .  .  .92 '4  .95 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  .  1.66  . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  .  1.40  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  .  1.45  . 

No.  1.  Larfce .  1.60  1.55  . 


PEACHES 


Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2 '4. .  .  1.70  1.76 

Choice.  No.  2'4 .  .  1.65  1.65 

Std.,  No.  2'/i! .  .  1.42 '4  1.45 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  .  .  1.10  "  1.15 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 .  .  . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 .  .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  .  .  4.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.60  . 

No.  2 '4 .  .  1.80  . 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.40  . 

No.  214 .  .  1.70  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 .  .  6.85  6.10 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 .  .  6.00  6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


'4  Oil,  Key .  3.60  3.60  .  . 

'4  Oil.  Keyless .  3.26  3.25  .  . 

'4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

>4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  3.90  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76  2.85  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  1.40  1.55 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s .  .  2.75  3.00 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s .  .  .  6.02 '4 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s .  .  11.00  12.00 

i/.s  .  .  .  6.00 

vis  .  .  3.85  4.25 

Liirht  Meat,  Is .  .  .  9.00 

t/,s  .  .  .  6.00 

vis  .  3.60 


auuary  IS,  1937 


This  picture  shows  a  part  of  a  Scott-Carmichael  Hydraulic  installation  serving  8  canning 
lines — from  the  receiving  department  to  the  fillers.  No  other  elevators,  conveyors  or 
hlanchers  used.  Ideal  Sanitation;  Complete  Flexibility;  Greater  Capacity;  Lower  packing 
cost;  (A  saving  of  80%  on  picking  table  labor  alone  and  a  better  job.) 

A  large  English  Canner  writes: 

“We  are  very  impressed  indeed  with  the  machine  and  particularly 
with  its  simplicity  of  operation,  cleanliness  and  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  peas.” 

A  CHALLENGE 

Not  a  challenge  from  tlie  manufacturer  of  machinery,  but  from  the  consumer.  If  canned  peas  are  to  maintain 
their  present  favorable  position  in  face  of  present  and  future  competition,  qualities  must  be  of  the  best  and  costs 
must  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These  things  cannot  be  accomplished  with  antiquated  equipment  and  methods. 

You  will  find  the  answer  at  Booth  28,  Machinery  Hall. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 


540  W.  Poplar  Ave., 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Makers  of  Scott  IMPROVED  Viners  and  Viner  Feeders,  Scott-Urschel  Red  Beet 
Harvesters  and  Toppers.  Pioneer  developers  of  Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 
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R.  Canners’  Credit  Bureau 

for  the  Protection  of  the 
Canning  Industry 

A  FOUR  FOLD  SERVICE 

1 —  CANNERS  CREDIT  DIGEST — A  monthly  consolidation  of  past  due  accounts  plus 
reports  covering  habitual  abuses  of  the  trade--Swell  and  Label  allowances--Returned  checks 
--  Refusing  to  honor  drafts  --  Failure  to  take  up  future  orders  as  specified  under  con¬ 
tract  --  etc. 

2 —  WEEKLY  TRACER  REPORTS — Trade  Clearance  on  accounts  reported  chronically 
slow. 

3 —  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIAL  REPORTS — Available  when  detailed  information  is 
desired  in  any  number  or  amounts  --  wire  --  phone  --  mail  service  --  expedites  shipment 
of  rush  orders. 

4— SPECIALIZED  COLLECTIONS  —  ADJUSTMENTS— The  services  of  a  highly 
trained  and  efficient  collection  staff  --  available  to  all  canners  --  Featuring  a  demand 
letter  service  --  No  charge  if  remittance  received  in  seven  days. 

Write  Today  for  Detailed  Information 

The  Canners  Credit  Bureau  Inc. 

Operated  By  The 

NATIONAL  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 

COMMERCE  BUILDING  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  CANNERS  CREDIT  BUREAU,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen — 

Please  send  complete  details  covering  your  service 

Name -  _  _ _  _  _  _ 

Address — _ _ _  _ _ 

City - State _ 


January  18, 1937 


CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

LINK-BELT 


Original  Caldwell  Helicoid.  A  continuous  spiral,  rolled  from  a  single  strip  of  metal, 
rivets  to  interfere  with  free,  normal  ' - '  ’  ’ 


low  of  materials.  Strong,  durable,  long-lived. 


Original 

Ewart 

Link-Belt 


45  K-91 
Attachments 


‘H”  Class 
Pintle 
Chain 


J^tompt  Shipment 
■ktom  Stocki 


•  Build  reliability  into  your  equip¬ 
ment  by  using  genuine  Link- Belt 
products.  Prompt  delivery  from 
large  stocks  carried  at  important 
centers  throughout  the  country. 
Tell  us  your  requirements- — large 
or  small.  Address  the  nearest 
office  listed  below. 


K-90  Attachments 


Steel.  Promal,  Malle¬ 
able  and  Salem  buckets 
of  all  types 


Silverlink  Roller  Chain  for  Drives  and  Conveyors. 
FLAT-TOP  Conveyor  Chain  shown. 


Flexible  couplings 
of  various  types 


Swivel  Joint  Conveyor  Chain 


Take-ups — all  types 


Complete  line  of 

Anti-Friction  and 

Babbitted  Bearing  Pillow  Blocks 


Pintle  Chain  with  Cresent-O  Attachments 


Babbitted  or  Anti- 
Friction  Hanger  Bear¬ 
ings  with  pressed  steel 
or  cast  iron  frames 


Flat  Roll  Anti-Friction  Belt  Conveyor  Idler  (used  with 
channel  or  wood  stringers). 


Link-Belt  Worm  Gear  Screw  Conveyor  Drive.  A  modern,  self- 
contained  drive  for  6'  to  20*  screw  conveyor 


I.  I  1^  r\  ~  D  c.  u  I  w  m  I'  AA  IX  T  5926 

The  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Equipment  for  Handling  Materials  and  Transmitting  Power 
CHICAGO  Plant,  300  W.  Pershing  Rd.  CHICAGO,  Caldwell-Moore  Plant,  2410  W.  18th  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  Ewart  Plant,  220  S.  Belmont  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA  Plant,  2045  W.  Hunting  Park  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  Dodge  Plant,  519  N.  Holmes  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO  Plant,  400  Paul  Ave. 

ATLANTA  Plant,  1116  Murphy  Ave.,  S.  W.  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  In  Canada — Link-Belt  Limited— Toronto  Plant;  Montreal;  Vancouver. 


SEE  US  AT  THE  CANNERS’  SHOW  —  Week  of  January  25tli,  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 
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360  Pases,  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


A 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  Can-able’’'’ 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  D03  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  srowins  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 

Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 

BOOTH  No.  207,  upstairs 


January  18, 19S7 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  arid  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


_ FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Pea  Viners,  com¬ 
plete;  1  Monitor  Excello  Pea  Washer;  1  Monitor 
Special  Pea  Cleaner;  1  Monitor  Refugee  Bean  Cutter; 
1  Chisholm-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  No.  34 ;  4  Invinci¬ 
ble  Corn  Huskers;  1  M  &  S  Corn  and  Apple  Sauce 
Filler;  10  Coons  Apple  Parers;  2  Prescott  Hand  Apple 
Graders ;  2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines ;  1  Monitor  5  belt 
Bean  Grader.  Send  for  complete  information  as  to 
price  and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2180  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Sinclair-Scott  4-sieve  Hydro  geared 
Grader,  with  extra  screens;  in  excellent  condition.  4 
Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Address  Box  A-2166 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINE  SHOP  SERVICE— Rebuilding  canning 
and  packing  machinery  and  building  conveyors,  tanks, 
and  special  machinery  to  order.  George  F.  Motter’s 
Sons,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  with  Water  Cooler 
attached  for  No.  21/2  cans.  Address  Box  A-2168  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 3  Pea  Viners;  8  Round  Retorts;  1  Pea 
Filler;  1  Pea  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2174  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  Bean  Snippers;  Bean  Pregraders; 
Uschel  Bean  Cutter;  Morral  and  Universal  Corn 
Cutters.  Address  Box  A-2176  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  1  -  40"  x  72"  Retort  with  fittings  for 
pressure  cooling.  6  -  Perforated  Crates.  Beet  Quar¬ 
tering  Machine.  1  -  1,000-Gallon  Tank  with  Kookmore 
Koils.  Address  Box  A-2181  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Advise 
age,  size  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2i79  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  Boxer  for  No.  2V2  and  one  for  No. 

3  cans.  Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — One  used  Erie  Economic  Boiler,  150 
H.  P.  and  up.  Furnish  age,  condition  and  best  price. 
Address  Box  A-2178  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  Good  farming  section,  tomatoes,  stringless 
beans  and  corn.  Three  boilers,  process  kettles ;  capacity 
200,000  cans  daily;  warehouse  storage  100,000  cases; 
deep  artesian  well;  railroad  siding;  outbuildings  for 
help.  Address  Box  A-2169  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  line  corn  plant  located  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Capacity  60,000  cans  per  day,  warehouse  stor¬ 
age  75,000  cases,  which  is  frost  proof.  Plenty  of  acre¬ 
age  available;  railroad  siding.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first  class  condition,  ready  for  operation. 
Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  two-line  Can¬ 
ning  Factory.  Located  in  a  wonderful  vegetable-pro¬ 
ducing  section  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  on 
three-acre  plot  of  land.  Buildings  in  good  repair.  For 
further  particulars  write  to  Box  133,  Preston,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Plant  at  Clinton,  Onedia  County,  N.  Y. 
Fully  equipped  for  two  lines  Peas,  one  Snap  Beans  and 
one  Corn.  Capacity  120,000  cases.  Complete  storage 
space.  On  siding  0.  &  W.  R.  R.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  condition.  Clinton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Controlling  Interest  in  well  established 
Pennsylvania  Canning  Company,  incorporated  and 
stock  being  offered  for  sale ;  is  owned  by  an  individual 
desiring  to  concentrate  interests  elsewhere.  Factory 
now  producing  well  rounded  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  a  profit  being  shown  every  year.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  any  Canner  who  wishes  to  extend  his 
present  operations.  Address  Box  A-2182  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  “field  run”  tomato  seed  when  our  Special 
Select  Indiana  Baltimore  from  tomatoes  individually 
chosen  for  extreme  high  canning  quality  comes  to  you 
at  $1.25  per  lb.  in  bulk;  $1.35  in  4  oz.  celo  bags.  Fer¬ 
mented,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fanned,  treated,  and 
tested,  this  seed  is  grown  from  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Indiana  Baltimore  and  has  met  with  high 
favor  and  has  brought  enormous  repeat  business.  Spot 
and  future  shipments  booked  now.  C.  A.  Shuttleworth 
Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Address  Box  B-2162,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Production  Manager  capable  of  contracting  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  gn^owers  and  of  taking  full  charge 
of  operating  plants.  Must  be  capable  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
Good  wages  and  bonus  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2164 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman.  Sell  labels,  earn  good  commission  by 
representing  a  concern  which  has  been  in  business  for  35  years, 
selling  high  grade  labels  to  food  products  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  All  food  purveyors,  bottlers,  canners,  specialty 
packers  need  our  products.  Stock  labels  in  addition  to  private 
brand  labels.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  demonstrate  how  a 
good  income  can  be  earned.  Address  Box  B-2170  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Sales  Representative  by  prominent  New  York 
State  canner  with  established  trade  and  complete  line  of  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  contacting  brokers  and  prominent 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Baltimore  terri¬ 
tories.  In  reply  state  full  qualifications.  Address  Box  B-2175, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Must  be  two  or  more  line  plant.  Can  handle 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Plants.  Experienced  in  vacuum 
packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good  references.  Address 
Box  B-2173  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  vegetable  field  man.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  varieties,  culture,  seed  requirements  and  have 
general  knowledge  of  diseases,  insects  and  practices  concerning 
canning  crops.  Over  20  years  experience  with  one  of  the  leading 
seed  houses  as  vegetable  expert  and  plant  breeder.  The  best  of 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2172  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


REAL  SERVICE 

Pat  had  opened  his  first  bank  account  and  had  taken 
to  paying  most  of  his  debts  by  check.  One  day  the 
bank  sent  him  a  statement,  together  with  a  packet  of 
canceled  checks.  Of  the  statement,  Pat  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail,  but  the  returned  checks  greatly 
excited  him. 

“Mike,”  he  said  to  his  friend  one  day,  “sure  an’  it’s 
a  shmart  bank  Oi’m  doin’  business  wid  now.” 

“How’s  that?”  asked  Mike. 

“Why,  Oi  paid  all  me  bills  wid  checks,  an’  be  jab¬ 
bers  if  they  wasn’t  slick  enough  t’  git  ivery  check  back 
fer  me  agin!” 

CURED! 

“Hey,  Zeke,  ya  got  ya  shoes  on  wrong;  ya  got  the 
right  one  on  the  left  foot.” 

“My  gosh,  they  bean  thataway  for  twenty  years.  I 
thawt  I  was  clubfooted.” 

“My  little  sister  ate  some  chicken  yesterday.” 

“Croquette  ?” 

“No,  but  she’s  very  sick.” 

A  colored  woman  consulted  the  village  lawyer. 

“Ah  want  to  divo’ce  my  husband,”  she  said. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“That  nigger’s  done  gone  and  got  religion  and  we 
ain’t  seen  a  chicken  on  de  table  foh  two  weeks.” 

Mister:  I’ll  write  out  the  check  for  these  tickets 
with  India  ink.” 

Miss:  Yes,  it’ll  match  the  India  rubber. 

TRUTHFUL  TOMMY 

Little  Tommy  was  asked  his  name,  and  replied, 
“Bunny.” 

“Have  you  no  other  name?”  asked  the  lady. 

“No.” 

“What  is  your  father’s  name?” 

“Daddy.” 

“Has  he  no  other  name?” 

“No.” 

“Then  what  does  your  mother  call  him?” 

“Fathead!” 

HE  GETS  ’EM 

“Where  do  you  get  your  motor  accessories?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  sheik  airily,  “I  just  honk  and  smile 
at  them  and  they  climb  into  the  car.” 

PRETTY  SOFT? 

Him :  Where  did  you  get  the  new  hat? 

Him:  It’s  a  present  from  the  wife.  I  came  home 
early  yesterday  and  found  it  on  the  table. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVIiS. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  Clyde,  Ohio. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York -Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CAR  ICERS,  Portable. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CASTINGS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morial  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CREDIT  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York -Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (spreading  agents). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  'TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors, 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ICE  SLINGERS. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburq,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Rainbow  Lithographing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY.  . 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Crites  Moscow  Seed  Growers,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Crites  Moscow  Seed  Growers,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS  (ior  sprays  and  dusts). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steei  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STOKERS  (Automatic). 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 


GREETINGS  TO  YOU! 

Another  Annual  Meeting  of  our  friends  •  •  of  you  who  have 
made  It  an  annual  privilege  for  us  to  join  in  trading 

ideasf^for  the  mutual  advancement  of  a  great  industry* 

\  - 

We  welcome  a  share  in  your  discussions  •  •  we  enfoy  your 
spirit  of  companionship  ••  we  re-pledge  ourselves  to  your  service. 


NATIONAL 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  INC  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


